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One characteristic that distinguishes effective class- 
rooms from ineffective ones Is the teacher's commitment to 
the belief that alt children can learn to read 

-^Becoming a Nation of Readers: 
The Repot t of the Commission on Reading (1984) 



PREFACE 

Almost all of us have been in classrooms with teachers whom we renrtember 
with affection and wamith. She may have been that kindei^arten or first-grade 
teacher who welcomed us into the world of learning with open arms and an open 
heart— she seemed to have a cure for eveiy iU and every problem, or the fourth- 
grade teacher at whose knee we first entered the magical kingdom of reading with 
its wide wonders and varied interests may \x the one we remember* The middle- 
schod teacher whose classroom was one which overflowed with fascinating 
displays and projects is another carKiidate. The teacher who U^t challenged us to 
think and speak for ourselves and who r^i>ected our opinions and ideas, moved 
us forward in ways more important than almost anyone else. Perhaps the one 
who made the difference was the high-school teacher who, when we were 
uncertain about where we were in life and where we were headed, gave us not 
only the class content but also the personal attention and care that has affected us 
for the rest of our lives. Some of us late-bloomers do not blossom until college, so 
it may have been a crusty university professor who put an edge on our intellects. 
Most of us have memori^ of that favorite teacher to whom we will be grateful for 
the rest of our lives, 

I remember my first-grade teacher who wanted us to like reading so much 
that, rather than put library books on the shelves, she scattered them around on 
the floor in one comer of t)te room. She did this so we could see ti interesting 
covers better, which might make us want to read the books. To make the 
classroom atmosphere even more enjoyable, she brought in some old bathtubs. 
These porcelain boats full of kids made unique and wonderful pbces to read, and 
we loved them. Every day my most unforgettable teacher read to us a poem, a 



part of a stpry, or some book or article that she herself was enjoying. Never was 
there a thought of a test or a book report on what she read to us— only an 
opportunity to relax and enjoy the pure pleasure of language. My first-grade 
t^adier made reading not only a school subject but also a part of our lives forever. 
I have never foi^otten her. 



It is a groat thing to start life with a small number of 
really good books which are your very own. 

—Sir Arthur Condn Doyle 
Through the Magic Door (1907) 



The following assorted comments illustrate! the influence of teachers on other 
|:>€ople who became lifelong readers: 

My first-grade teacher was the best teacher I euer had, I could hardly; 
watt to get to school so we could start to read. O/ten, when t or, 
reading^ euen lodoy as an adults I think back to her reading class. 

❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ ❖ 

/ had some good and bad reading teachers. Some made us do a book 
report euery time we read. I hated this assignment so much that I often 
wrote the book reports without reading the stor^;! Other teachers 
helped me to like reading. They let us pick what wf. liked best in each 
book we read. One teacher even respected our opinions so much that 
she allou^d us to say how we realty felt about what we were reading. 

^ 4^ ^ 4^ 

Ft>en though reading was very hard, I neoer was made to feel stupid 
and put In the low reading group. My second-grade teacher did not 
euen haue groups, so we neuer knew who should be In the high or low 
groups for reading. It was In this grade that I first began to like to read. 
Once I got going, reading became easier, and I hai>e loved to read all 
the rest of my life. 

What makes each of these effective teachers so different from otherf ? Was it 
simply that they were warm, understanding, and had a concern for their students, 
or did they possess other characteristics that cause us to remember them even 
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today? This basic qu^tlon— What qualities dt^be the effective teacher?— has 
long been a paramount question for educatoi*s. 



Teachers from the earii^t tim^ have been concerned about their teaching. 
Richard Mulcaster, an EngUsh schoolmaster, who wrote Qualtttes of the Master; 
DeflclertcleB of the Profession In 1581 » listed what he considered to be the 
characteristics of an effective teacher. 

Besides his manners and behaviour which require testimony and assur- 
ance, besides his skill In exercising and training of the body, he must 
be able to teach the three learned tongues, the Latin, the Greek, the 
Hebrew.,., He must be able to understand his writer, to master false 
prints, unskilful dictionaries, simple conjectures of some smattering 
writers concerning the matter of his train,. ..There are required In him 
besides these,.. hardness to take pains, constancy to continue and not 
to shrink from his trade, discretion to judge of circumstances, light- 
someness to delight in the success of his labour, heartiness to encour- 
age a forward youth, regard to think each child an Alexander, 
courteous lowliness In himself as If he were the meanest, though he 
were known to be the best.^ 

From Socrates' time to Mulcastcr's Qizabethan England, to our own day, 
teachers ponder those qualities that distinguish the more effective from the less 
effective teacher. 

In the ongoing quest to identify those teaching skills that seem to character- 
ize the gc teacher, much of the work, until the most recent past, can be simply 
categorized as superfidat. Emphasis has been placed primarily on what was 
conceived theoretically to be effective teaching rather than on what was actually 
and effectively taking place during classroom instruction. Experts presented teach- 
ers with lists of DOs and DONTs— items that they thought were the qualities of 
good teaching. The experts tokJ the teachers that if they followed these sugges- 
tions, they wouki automatically become effective teachers. Typical of th^e lists of 
what constituted a good teacher is the folkiwir^g excerpt taken from a contract 
written in the early part of the 20th century. Women teachers agreed to the 
following list of acceptaUe behaviors, both in-class and outof-dass: 

1 . Not to get married. 

2. Not to keep company with men. 

3. To be home betw^n the hours of 8:00 p.m. and 6:00 a.m., unless in 
attendance at a school function. 
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4. 



Not to loiter downtown In Ice^eam stores. 



5. Not to leave town at any time without the permission of the chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. 

6. Not to smoke cigarettes. 

I. Not to drink beer, wine, or whiskey. 

8. Not to ride in a carriage or automobile with any man except her brother or 
father. 

9. Not to dress in bright colors. 

10. Not to dye her hair. 

II. To wear at least two petticcuts. 

1 2. Not to wear dresses more than two inches above the ankles. 

13. To keep the schoolroom clean 

a. To sweep the classroom floor at least once daily. 

b. To scrub the classroom floor at least once weekly with hot water and soap. 

c. To dean the bbckboard at least once daily. 

d. To start the fire at 7:00 so the room will be warm at 8:00 a.m. when the 
children arrive. 

14. Not to use face powder, mascara, or paint the lips. 

Actual classroom experierKe has shown that sin^plistic lists of teacher behav- 
iors that "we like to think* are related to improving instructional practice have not 
work^ to any remaricable degree of success. How can we, then, define, me; sure, 
and instUt the qualities that constitute effective teaching? 

Of all the curriculum areas rebted to instructional effectiveness, the one that 
has probably received the most attention from teachers has been reading. Be- 
cause reading is the generally accepted foundation for success in education, and 
thus 1$ of paramount ImportaiKret teachers naturally are concerned about doing a 
htgh-quality teaching with this subject. Despite alt the attention paid to 
teaching and reading, many questions remain open and debatable In reading 
education. Important issues such as the teacher's role In reading instruction, the 
appropriate use of materials, classroom management strat^ies, and reading 
assessment, alt are still unresolved. 

/I 
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My puipo^ In writing this monograph is to pro^de practidng tcadicrs with 
appropriate Information based on ainrent teacher^ffecttveness research so that 
they can be informed by the best of cunrent thinking in order to make the most 
Intelltgent arKi useful d^ilsions about thdr classroom reading programs. I have 
attempted to bring together rdevant infonnation about teacher effectiveness as it 
relates spedficaDy to the teaching of reading. This small volume is not, however, 
a cook book full of recipes for stirring up a more effective reading program. 
Especially is it not a menu for academic fast food! Historically, teacher-effective- 
ness research has ofttimes been used as a quick fix for a particular problem. One 
clear lesson to be learned from the research is that classrcoms are complex 
settings in which effective teaching cannot be the end result of merely following a 
list of rul^ arui regulations. 

If you are a reading teacher, I have written this book to help you reflect on 
the implications of reading ^ucaUon scholarship for the sake of your own 
classroom reading program* To further this proems, each chapter concludes with 
a section titled **You Become Involved." The statements or questions in these 
trailers are posed to help you apply the information presented in each chapter to 
your own individual, unique teaching situation. 

YOU BEC0B8E INVOLVED 

Before you read this monograph about effective teaching and reading in- 
struction, I invite you to evaluate your current thinking about what it takes to be 
an effective reading teacher. Consider the following: 

1. List and define what you think are the characteristics of an effective class- 
room teacher. What are your reasons for these choices? 

2. List and define what you think are the characteristics of an effective teacher 
of reading. Why do you make these choices? 

3. Reflect on your own experiences when you were learning to read. What 
positive images do you have of the instructional behavior of your reading 
teachers? What negative images do you remember? What do you belike 
caused your teachers to act !n the ways they dki? 
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Teachers whose classes make good learning gains.. ..not 
onlv believe that their students can team; they also l^lieve 
they (the tecchers) are capable of teaching successfullyf. 

—Thomas Good & Jcre Brophy 
School and Classroom Organisation (1989) 



Chapter One 

THE EFFECTIVE READING 7fEACHER 

"What is a good teacher?*" is a simple question with a complex and difficult 
answer. Simple, because most people easily remember at least one special 
teacher they h^ as students in school Not only do they recall these favorite 
teachers from the past but also they often can describe the characteristics that 
made these teachers good at what they did. The complex part is in knowing 
whether these identified characteristics are typical of most effective teachers; and 
if so, the difficult part is in appropriating these characteristics for oneself so as to 
become a better classroom instructor. 

The First Grade Reading Studies were an Important series of research 
projects done primarily to compare various approaches to the teaching of read- 
ing. One major conclusion of the authors was that the critical factor Irt detennin- 
ing access was not primarily the instructional method but, rather, the role of the 
teacher. Researchers G.L. Bond and R. Dykstra made the following suggestions: 

Future research might welt center on teacher and learning situation 
characteristics rather than n^ethod and materials. The tremendous 
range among ctassrooms within any method points out the Importance 
of elements In the learning situation ovet and above the methods 
employed. To Improve reading instruction U Is necessary to train better 
teachers of reading rather than to expect a panacea In the form of 
materials. 

Reading researchers in recent years have accepted Bond and Dykstra's 
challenge* and they have Increasingly concerned themselves with identifying those 
characteristics that seem to be most closely associated with effective instniction.^ 
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The re^ts of this new research undergird the three following principles of 
classroom teaching and student learning that are starting points of what I have to 
say in this book. 

The first prindpie is the critical role that the teacher plays in tlie instructional 
pioc^. Method and materials are important* but it is what the teacher does that 
mak^ the difference. If you have been teaching reading for very long, you have 
had the dubious opportunity of being exposed to a product or approach that was 
''going to end all your problems in reading.** Remember some of these supposed 
innovations?— rrA» words in color, tachistoscopes, boxed teamlr^ kits, the talking 
typewriter* basal readers, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera. Each was designed 
either to replace the reading teacher or to make his/her role less important in the 
teaching of reading. Like the dinosaur and the dodo bird, most of them have 
passed into historical oblivion. In the final analysis, ""the effective teacher of 
reading is the most important aspect of any reading program." 



Tb9ro is no fxigatB like m book 




To take us lands away 




Nor any oounters Uke a page 




OipraodDff poetry 






Emily Dickinson 




Poems (1873) 



The s^ond principle is that differences in teacher characteristics influence 
student outcomes. Teachers do differ from one another in their styles of class- 
room instruction, and these difference directly affect their students* performance. 
Veiy simply stated, some teachers are more effective than other teachers. The 
key quetion then becomes, "Can we identify those teaching characteristics that 
seem to be most closely associated with desired teacher performance and student 
success?" 

The third principle is a belief that teachers can team to become better at 
what they do. Despite the feding among many that teaching is an inborn "art 
form" and that this "God-given talent" cannot be improved, most teacher effec- 
tiveness researchers believe otherwise. 

Cunrent research indicates strategies and practices that characterize those 
teachers who seem to be doing a better Job as opposed to those who are less 
effective. Awareness of this research and knowlet^e of these principles, concepts, 
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and abilltl^ that characterize effective classroom teachers^ puts the tools of 
Information in the hands of teachers who are willing to Improve their style. 



TEACHER BFFECnVENBSS RESEARCH: BACKGROUND 

When asked, people often describe their favorite teachers as being warm, 
understanding, caring, and with a good sense of humor. These teachers are 
individuals who display an interest in thdr students' personal and academic lives. 
Former students frequently use words such as ''friend^ **confidantr or ^'tmsted*' 
when remembering their best teacher. 

Historically, teacher effectiveness has been measured in this personal man- 
ner. Lists of teacher characteristics, both desirable and undesirable, were devel- 
oped, based on what was perceived as being typical of the effective teacher. They 
include terms such as the following: 

warm understanding 

friendly aloof 

responsible slipshod 

stimulating imaginative 

dull exciting^ 

These lists were sometimes given to students for them to evaluate the 

supposed effectiveness of their teachers. 

For the following reasons, however, this approach to measurir^ teacher effec- 
ttv^ess did not work with any degree of success. What was being measured was the 
studoits' perception of effectiveness rather than the teacher s actual classroom 
performance. Students ranked teachers on the basis of what the students thought the 
characteristics of an effective teacher ought to be, not what was actually taking place 
in the classroom. This *moral evaluation"— coupled frequently with a lack of informa- 
tion (m how stud^its had actually performed— limited the results of this approach to 
assessing the teachers' personalities, not their effectiveness. A. SteH Artley debunked 
this approach to describing tfie effective teacher in these ivords: 

[These checklists] described for us a kind of Invisible, ghost-ltke person 
who, In fact, may not exist. She (he) has been found to be cooperattue, 
sympathetic, poised. She is welt-^roomed, healthy, imaginative, and 
cooperative. She gets along with her co-workers and her principal, and 
she gets her reports In on time. As one of my friends said, '^She has the 
same characteristics we expect from a good bar girl 



A second approach to describing the effective reading teacher was to com- 
pare different methods of reading instruction. The typical conclusion of this 
approach was that if one instructional method seemed to produce better results 
than did another, it must be bemuse the reader was being taught by more 
effective teachers. Even though this approach to teacher assessment is fairly 
common, it does very tittle to describe specifically what effective teachers are 
doing in their reading classrooms. 

In contrast to previous research on reading arvj teacher effectiveness, today's 
studies take a very different approach. Examples of this research include works by 
Duffy, Book, and E(ain. Instead of purporting to predetermine what might be 
assumed to be characteristics of an effective teacher, researchers now are observ- 
ing what is actually taking place in classrooms. These observations are made: 
without prior commitment to a list or an ideology that sets out what Is considered 
to be ''effective" or ''less effective" teaching practices. 

The new research IrwoK/es process-product studies that focus on the link 
between teacher behaviors and student outcomes. Observations of preselected 
teacher strategies, such as the number and type of reading comprehension questions 
asked during a reading lesson, are recorded over a period of time. These and other 
measurable teacher traits are then noted and compared to student achievement and 
growth as readers, which are measured by a standardized reading test. Extensive 
work in readirig education and other academic areas using process-product results 
has demonstrated this approach to be cor^lstent and reliable. 

A related way of assessing effectiveness in reenJlng classrooms is for trained 
observers to record what teachers do during thdr reading Instruction. This descriptive 
approach differs from the process product method In that no prior decisions are 
made as to wliat is to be observed. The results of these classroom observations can 
often be very revealing about teacher prices during reading instruction. Typical 
observations include reports of teeK^iers who did the following: 

...talked for 59 minutes in an hour's reading class and called it a discussion. 

...asked only factual recall qu^tions and felt that they had accurately deter- 
mined the students' critical opinions about a topic from their reading. 

...grouped sttKlents according to evciy conceivable standard other than how 
well they couW read. Examples include parents* Irrcome, racial Identity, types of 
clothes worn by the student, and even one teacher who grouped her second 
graders for reading according to how well they could skip! 

16 
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...bdi^/ed that comprehension was the most Important asp^t of reading 
and yet provided little or no specific instruction on how to read for understanding. 

...indicated that students should have primaiy responsibility for selection of 
what they would read even th<High they required thdr classes to read only a 
teacher-predetermined list of reading materials. 

...supported the idea of iiKiividualization in their reading classy even though 
all students in their reading classes foUowed the same instructional program* 
including the completion of every page in the workbook. 

...told their students that reading was a lifelong process, yet never showed by 
example that they themselves enjoyed reading. 

TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS RESEARCH: SOME CAUTIONS 

Teacher effectiveness research has changed since 1980 from the earlier* im- 
pressionistic approach that provided little specific knowledge abcHit what teachers do. 
Today^s ^pirical approach is hd\^ a major influence on what teachers believe 
about themselves as classroom instructors. This change is important because of the 
improved quality of the research that has prompted this new empiricism, and because 
a reliable measure of effectiveness is so Important to teachers. 

Brophy noted that the findings from teacher effectiveness research have a 
special direct relevance to teachers* practical concerns. Unlike most other educa* 
tional research (e.g., national assessments of educational progress, surveys of 
teachers' attitudes and practices, studies of child development and learning), 
findings concerning teacher effectiveness link student outcomes to teacher behav- 
iors. As this Infomiation becomes better Int^rated and organized around key 
theoretical concepts, it begins to constitute a knowledge base that we can use to 
underglrd professional educational practice. If this knowledge base continues to 
develop, and is appropriately exploited through effective professional education, it 
has the potential to empower teachers by providing them with definitive informa- 
tion to draw upon when making professional decisions about their instructional 
habits. 

Teachers need to be aware that the results of teacher effectiveness research 
can be either empowering or limiting, depending upon how the information is 
perceived. In one sense, knowledge about actual effectiveness can be limiting to 
teachers who believe that they must parrot in a mechanical way the conclusions of 
reputed research findings, or that they must redefine their personal style in a 
slavish way according to some supposed new norm. On the other hand, these 
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results can be empowering in that the information gained from teacher effective- 
ness research gives the teacher the knowledge needed to make appropriate 
decisions basr ' on a weQ-est£^Ushed framework of empirical evidence. 



Jteadf mark, learn, and inwaitOy digesit. 

The Book of Common Prayer (1662) 



When considering the results of teacher effectiveness research, teachers need 
to be aware that neither teachereffects data nor any other scientific data can 
serve directly as prescription guidelines for practice. In the final analysis, it is the 
classroom teacher herself or himself who must decide what is appropriate for the 
individudi learning situation. No application of a pred^cribed set of guidelines can 
fit every teacher of all students in every local learning situation. 

Teacher effectiveness research is not a panacea for all ills afflicting the 
teaching of reading. Rather, it Is to be welcomed as a new tonic for teachers to 
imbibe. This refreshing information turns the many curriculur and instructional 
choices that must be made each day into new opportunities for greater effective- 
ness. A teacher who has become more knowledgeable as a result of teachereffec- 
tiveness research will necessarily be better prepared to be more effective in the 
classroom. 

YOU BECOBSE INVOLVED 

React to the following statements related to effective teaching and reading 
instruct! jn: 

1. Some teachers find the results of teacher eff^tiveness research to be limiting 
and threatening because they believe that they must do exactly what this or 
that researcher suggests. What do you think might be the most profitable use 
of this information in your own reading instmction? 

2. Reminisce about several effective reading teachers you have had in the past. 
What were some of the teachirK} behaviors that made them outstanding 
teachers? 

3. It has been said that effective teachers are ''bom, not made,** and that 
nothing can be done to make a teacher more effective. What is your reaction 
to this statement? 
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Effective teachers are atso gqod classroom mamgem. 

C. Evertson 
Talks to Teachers (1987) 



Chapter TWO 

EFFECTIVE CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT FOR READING 

For many reading teachers the topic of classroom management Is a contro- 
versial one- The mere mention of classroom management brings to mind reading 
programs that are heavily influenced by role and scope sequences, skills-training 
systems, or computer management programs* This technocratic definition of 
classroom management is not what I have in mind. Rather, the focus of this 
discussion Is teacher behaviors that enhance effective learning during reading 
instiuction. Examples of good dassroom management activities include maximiz- 
ing students* time on task, effectively organizing reading-group activities, and 
monitorin:} student progress. 

ORGANIZATION FOR READING INSTRUCTION 

Until relatively recently, little was known about the effects that various 
teacher behaviors had on student outcomes. This Ignorance was particularly 
burdensome for the organization and management of instnictlon. For reading 
teachers, organizational schemes, such as the directed reading lesson, have been 
used successfully for a number of years; yet the success of this widely used pattem 
for reading wsis based more on classroom experience than on a solid research 
base. 

Today, the situation has changed significantly. The increasing evidence is 
that effective teachers are also good classroom managers. They tend, for instance, 
to maximize the time that students spend in worthwhile academic activities, such 
as reading books, as opposed to doing workbook p^es and worksheets. Effective 
teacher-managers also often follow an organizational plan that, while allowing 
freedom for individual differences, is based on a planned Instnictlonal format or 
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outline. Barak Rosenshine am} Robert Stevens reviewed the existing research on 
effective classroom managers, and they developed a direct instructional model 
that includes the foUoudng teacher behaviors: 

1. Begin with a short review of previous, prerequisite learning. 

2. Provide a short statement of goals for the current lesson. 

3. Present new material in small steps, with student practice after each step. 

4. Qve clear and detailed instructions and explanations. 

5. Provide a high level of active practice for all students. 

6. Ask a large number of questions, check for student understanding, and 
obtain responses from all students. 

7. Guide students during initial practice. 

8. Provide systematic feedback and corrections. 

9. Provide explicit instruction and practice for seatwork exercises and, where 
necessaiy, monitor students during seatwork.^® 

Similar teacher effectiveness research with small-group reading Instruction 
indicates that good classroom managers tend to meet the following needs: 

1. Reading groups need to be organized for efficient, sustained focus on the 
content. 

2. All students need to be not merely attentive but also actively Involved In the 
lesson. 

3. Questions and tasks need to be easy enough to allow the lesson to move along 
at a brisk pace, and the students need to experience consistent success. 

4. Students need to receive frequent opportunities to read and respond to 
questions, and they need clear feedback about the correctness of their 
performance. 

5. Skills need to overlap, with new ones gradually being phased in, while old 
ones are being mastered. 

6. Although instruction takes place in the group setting, each student needs to 
be monitored and provided with individualized instruction, feedback, and 
opportunities to practice. 
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These points related to smali-grcnip instruction are important because in 
most elementary classrooms a large percentage of reading instruction is carried on 
using this grouping pattern. 

If you were to ask adults what they moit remembered about their early 
reading Instruction, the most irtvid memories afrnost invariably would involve some 
asp^ of small-grcHip instruction. Unforturatdy, most of these monories are of 
negative experiences— of reading oraDy in fiont of the teacher and other children 
each day-negative, if for no other reason than the social problems many students 
experienced in one of the traditional three reading circles found in many elemen- 
tary reading programs. Even the names given to the different groups caused 
trouble. In one situation I luiow, the teacher named her reading grou[>s The 
Fruits, The Vegetable, and The Nuts! In another classroom in descending order 
the readers were known as The Red Birds, The Blue Birds, and The Buz4:ards! 
Even when the names are less colorful and l^s derogatory, how long does it take 
the students parceled into reading groups to figure out that they are in the high, 
the middle, or the low group? 

As you review the six points related to small-group reading instruction, think 
about how the following common reading instructional practices violates these 
principles. 

Once formed, teax group membership does not change throughout the 
remaining school year. 

Often, students are placed in reading groups based on a variety of criteria 
other than reading ability. 

Group activities involve mostly reading in a round-robin format that places 
stress on being able to say the words correctly, but with little emphasis given to 
reading comprehension. 

Comprehension questions ask for factual recall Instead of critica* nd inter- 
pretive understanding. 

Students who mispronounce words during oral reading must stop and correct 
their errors before they can continue reading orally. 

Teachers* responses to comprehension questions are mostly confirmation of 
factual recall answers as opposed to comments on individuals* insights about what 
they have read. 
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Success or failure is measured by the teacher on the ability of the students 
"to say the words correctly" and to complete their workbook pages. 

The primary goai of the reading class is to get through the textbook and 
workbook material, as opposoJ to encouraging students to !eam to see reading as 
a pleasurable, informative lifelong experience. 

You and I both might be tempts to dismiss these practices as not applying 
to our reading classes! And yet, classroom observations of numerous teachers, 
many of whom thliik of themselves as "good teachers," supports the view that the 
reading practices ]ust listed are quite common. 

PEER TUTORS 

One solution to many of these pr<Alems related to grouping for reading is 
through the use of peer tutors. We are all familiar with the idea that "the teacher 
learns more than does the student." Teaching teaches the teacher. When fellow 
students teach their peers the learning effect is often dramatic for both the teacher 
and the student. 

I recall a third-grade boy named John who found almost all aspects of his 
experiences in my classroom to be unpleasant at best. He refused to participate In 
any of the class activities no matter what they happened to be. He especially 
disliked reading, whether in the textbook or in any other reading materials for that 
matter. In addition, his social interactions with his fellow students were very 
constrained because of his continual discipline problems. His prospects for cor- 
recting these diffiailtles seemed painfully limits until an unlmaglned opportunity 
surprised John. A non-English-speaking student joined the class and became 
John's chance to he'p someone else learn. 

In what later looked like a brilliant move on my part, but at the same time 
was made in a sense of desperation, I asked John if he would be willing to help 
the new student with her reading and writing activities. With an almost magical 
transformation, John quickly assumed the responsibility for working with his new 
"pupil." I rmember after the first day asking John what he had taught. With 
almost a look of disdain he replied, "Nothing but the important stuff-how to say 
McDonald's, washroom, lunch, gym, and recess!" 

In the next few months there was great progr^ shown in language develop- 
ment not only on the part of the new student but also on John's part. After alt, as 
he sakl, "I gotta know the words if I want to teach them!" Not only was there 
significant improvement jn John's academic work but also a positive change in all 



of the other aspects of his classroom bdhavior as well. I believe that these changes 
were the direct result of John*s opportunity to become a peer teacher. He began 
to see matters from the standpoint of the teacher, and he realized how his own 
behavior was disruptive during instruction. 

Teachers might want to consider the following points before they begin a 
program of peer tutoring in their reading classes: 

• Effective peer tutoring does not "Just happen**; it is a result of careful 
planning on the part of tfie dassroom teacher. 

• Students to be selected as peer tutors tend to do best if they have shown a 
willingness in other situations to want to help their fellow students. In the 
case of John, while he did not have many frierKis, he did have a strong desire 
to want to help the new studen i the dassroom. 

• Work that the tutor can teach with relatively little preparation is most 
successful. This is particularly important at the beginning of the peer tutoring 
because you do not want to have the tutor emt^rrassed on account of a lack 
of knowledge. 

• Reading*re!ated actrivtties that have been shown to be effective include the 
selecting and sharir^ of new library books, joint writing projects, pbying 
games together, aixi the opportunity to develop a shared experience of 
learning new material with a trusted friend. 

^ You, as the teacher, ne^ to monitor carefully what is being taught and how 
the relationship is developing between the tutor and the student. 

Peer tutoring in reading is an exciting and interesting activity that has shown 
itself in many classrooms to be an effective avenue for grouping. 

CLASSROOM BCANAGEBfENT PRACTICES 

Jacc^ Kounin identified several factors that were evident in the classroom 
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management practices of more eff^:tive teachers. While applicable to any 
subject area, these variables can be applied with good efforts to reading educa- 
tion. 

Wlthftness describes the degree to which the teacher is aware of, or is 
monitoring, what is taking place in the classroom. For instance, when the teacher 
prevents minor misbehavior before it has a chance to become a serious classroom 
discipline problem, then she s with it. When the teacher carefully monitors the 
types of comprehension responses coming from the students during reading class, 
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then he's with it. Teachers who recogrdze ^ acknowledge divergent ideas and 
comments, individual insights, and budding personal feelings in their reading 
students, are with it. "VAth^if* teachers arc on top of the dynamics of their reading 
class^, and they respond with appropriate teacher behaviors. 

We have all been in reading classes during which a student made a comment 
that seems at first not to be even remotely related to the topic being discussed. I 
recently was visiting in a first-grade classroom in which a discussion of the word 
"^tattoo" was taking place. While most of the students' responses fit the traditional 
definition, one of the boys suddenly said, "A tattoo is a drum-and-bugte band 
presentation!"* A typical reaction at this point from many teachers would have 
been to reprimand the student for not pa^ng attention. Instead, the teacher, 
unfamiliar with that definition of the word, displayed "withitness*" and asked the 
student why he had said what he did. The young man quickly explained that he 
and his family had recently returned from Edinburgh, Scotbnd, where they had 
visited the Military Tattoo. His definition was correct, yet it took a teacher who 
went beyond the familiar to make sense of this student's informed, but unex- 
pected, response. This reading teacher was "with it.** 

Overlapping relates to the ability of the teacher to deal with more than one 
classroom event at a time. A teacher comfortable with overlapping can work with 
a small reading group and, at the same time, monitor the seat activities of the 
other students in the class. This teacher can oversee reading group activities that 
include a wide variety of |X>ssible combinations at any one time, ranging from 
spedal-inter^t groups that come together for a particular project, to the lone 
student working on an individual reading activity. 

We have all known teachers who seemed to have "eyes in the back of their 
heads/ No matter what was going on in the classroom, they knew about each 
student*s activities. The teacher who can easily move around the classroom, 
answering individual questions relate to seatwork and yet also be aware of what 
is going on with a spedal interest group in the back of the room, is good at 
overlapping. 

Smothness describes the teacher who easily moves from one activity to 
another. Smooth is the reading teacher who effortl^sly blends readiness activities 
into the actual reading of the text material. Enrichment or additional reading is not 
introduced abrupth^^ as a last-minute add-on but rather is eased into the picture as 
a coherent and useful part of the total reading lesson. 




I observed a Ms. Jones, a second-grade teacher, who is a perfect example of 
someone who easily moves from one part of her reading lesson to another. The 
reading group had just finished reading a short sel^on on Columbus and his 
discoveiy of America. As the dass was encountering new vocabubry, Ms. Jones 
had a student quickly chedc the definition in a dictionary that was on a table next 
to the reading circle. Questions about specific geograpiiical locations were dis- 
cussed in rdation to maps that Ms. Jon^ lias given to each student. Ouring the 
discussion about how Columbus arrived in the New World, Ms. Jones referred to 
a movie that the class had watched earlier in the day about transportation, noting 
espeddlty the description of tail-mast^ sailing ships. She asked if anyone had 
visited any Isbnds In the Carili^^ean, the site of Coliunbus' first landf^dl. *'What was 
it like where Colun^us laiKied?'* she asked. At the close of the reading lesson, Ms. 
Jones ask^ her students to write in thdr journals what they thought it might have 
been like to travel with Columbus. Ms. Jones was definately a smoothie of a 
reading teachei . 

Momentam refers to the normal progress of a lesson, and teacher behavior 
that keeps the momentum-wise teacher from getting in the way. The teacher who 
continuediy interrupts students* oral reading to note insignificant errors, or asks an 
excessive number of irrelevant comprehension questions, is not allowing the 
momentum of the lesson to carry the flow of learning. 

Alerttng and accountability describe the teacher who not only prepares 
stuaents for what tiiey are to read but also holds them responsible, following the 
reading, for the information they have taken in. The effective teacher of reading is 
aware of the necessity of setting appropriate goats for each lesson. The alert 
teacher makes students understand the objectives of the lesson. The teacher who 
requires accountability lets each student know tliat he or she will be expected to 
remember and be able to discuss the material* 



Reading ir to the mind wb»t oxetdse is to the body. 
As by tbs ons, bsaith is prosstvodf sttongtbsaed, and 
invigorated: by tba otber, vinaa (which is the health 
of the mind) is kept aUve. ehetisbedp and conBrmed. 

Joseph Addison 
The Tatler {1709) 
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OBTTniO STARTED WITH A GOOD BEGINNING 

Teacher effectiveness research h^^ shown increasingly the importance of 
teacher behaviors at the thinning of the school year* For many teachers, this 
period at tiie start of school was considered to be merely a time to reviev.^ briefly 
the previous year's work and to establish quickly the new nA& and regulations for 
the coming year. Classroom observations have consistently indicated, however, 
that the smooth beginning of school is frequently indicative of an effective 
teacher. The easy transition into the year's activities is not automatic, no matter 
how seemingly effortless it may appear. In reality, ease of transition is the result of 
careful planning and preparation by the teacher. 

Research on the start of school activities has a great deal to say to teachers 
of reading. The reading teacher who is adequately prepared for the school year 
will tend to do a more effective Job of starting up classroom instruction. The 
fotbwing guidelines describe the effective reading teacher at the beginning of the 
school year: 

1. The fast starter prepares the classroom. The physical features of the dass- 
room, such as the organization of the library, seating arrangements, and free 
reading areas, are in place before the start of school 

2. The effective starter thoroughly ^tablishes appropriate rules and regulations. 
This teacher gives special attention to the establishment of appropriate 
guidelines for classroom activity in general, and specifically for reading. 
Students' questions about the implementation of these procedures are dis- 
cuss^ in a manner that allows input from everyone, and clarifies misunder- 
standings. Typical questions might include use of the library during class, 
times for free reading, and appropriate interruptior>s of the teacher when 
working with other students. The effective teacher takes time to demonstrate 
these rules and r^ulations during reading instruction. R^earchers observe 
that effective reading teachers tend to teach these rules and regulations only 
at the beginning of the year, whereas 1^ effective teachers tend to teach, 
reteach, and review them frequently, often on almost a daily basis. 

3. The teacher with foresight discusses the consequences of behavior. Class- 
room observation has shown that teachers are often inconsistent in their 
application of established rules and regulations. The effective reading teacher 
and the students need to be dear on appropriate and inappropriate behavior; 
the students need to know ahead of tinie the possible consequences of their 
actions, and the teacher needs to follow through. 



4. The effective reading teacher umlerstands arKl teach^ the goats of the 
reading program. In mariy classrooms, neither the teacher nor the students 
know the purposes of reading instruction* Classes are filled with uncoordi- 
nated activities that might be individually worthwhile but are an incoherent 
Jumble taken together. Students and teachers alike merely go through the 
motions with little or no understanding of how their busyness is related to a 
successful reading program. 

Effective reading teachers know both the general and the specific goals of the 
classroom reading program, and th^ take $pa::ial measures to teach in an explicit 
way these objectives to the students. Students and teacher alike know why the 
goals are set before them, and why and how they themselves are to pursue the 
goals. 



Reading maketb a full man. 






Roger Bacon 




Essay of Studies (1625) 



Teacher effectiveness research has shown that all teachers, including reading 
teachers, can learn to be more effective in their classroom management. The 
results of these efforts by the teacher have a number of positive outcomes. 
Students taught by an effective reading teacher improve in their reading ability 
and therefore enjoy reading more than thc^e who have a less effective teacher. 
Discipline problems are fewer in the classroom that has a teacher who is an 
effective manager. Frequently, a better managed class has more time for real 
reading than does a poorly m:«nag^ class. Thus, the reading teacher who takes 
the time to prepare for instruction carefully, and who knows and uses effective 
classroom management strategies, tends to produce more interested, eager read- 
ers. 

YOU BECOBflB INVOLVED 

In this diapter we have discussed the importance of being an effective 
classroom manager. Evaluate your role as the instructional leader in your 
classroom's reading program by answering for yourself the following questions: 

1. Based on what you have read in this chapter, what do you think are your 
areas of greatest effectiveness as a classroom manager? 
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Read the following descriptions which are based on actual obsen/ation of two 
classroom reading programs, and then reflect on these questions: What do 
you see as being major diff ererK:^ in the ways in which the teachers manage 
their reading instruction? In which of the classrooms do you think the 
students will learn more? Which factors cause you to make this choice? 

CLASSROOM I 

The second-grade classroom was neat and orderly with all the reading 
textbojks stacked next to the teacher*s desk. Library books were organized 
accordli^ to the author s last name, and as a point of pride, all were 
arranged in perfect order each day by the teacher. The students sat in rows 
facing the teacher*s desk which was at the front of the room. 

Reading was scheduled from 8:30 to 10:30 a.m. with each of the three 
reading grc^ips having 30 minutes for instmction. The groups wera divided 
according to reading ability as mezisured by a standardized reading test which 
had been given in the first grade. The first 30 minutes of the reading period 
was used by the teacher to assign seatwork for the entire class, which 
consisted almost entirely of teacher-made skUl sheets emd workbook pages. 
The remadnlng time during these first 30 minutes of reading instruction was 
then used to check the previous day's work. The emphasis on these acti\4ties 
was on neatness. The materials were passed out to the students one row at a 
time so that the teacher could staple them together in the proper order. 

On this day, the reading lesson for each of the three groups consisted of 
identifying the long vowel sounds In a list of vocabubry words taken from the 
previous day's reading and from oral round-robin reading. The teacher noted 
the importance of paying attention to the perfect pronunciation of each word 
so that the rest of the class knew that they were doing real reading. No 
specific work u'as done on comprehertsion other than what was included in 
the workbook being us^ for quiet seatwork* The teacher was careful to be 
sure that each reading group had exactly 30 minutes for reading, even 
though this often resulted in having to terminate a discussion by one reading 
group ]ust as it got started. The teacher commented that ttiey could start 
again on the same topic tomorrow. 

At the end of the reading s^lon, the tesdber took time to compliment the 
class on how well they had done because of their good study habits. It was 
nice when they had worked quietly at their desks throughout the reading 
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period. They had also finished a brge number of worksheets which deaiiy 
showed they had a good attitude toward reading. 

CLASSROOM n 

The third-grade classroom was crowded and cluttered with a number of study 
and activity centers, the most prominent being a libraiy table which was 
covered 'Adth many different books and other reading materials. Several 
students were woricing on a science project while in other parts of the room 
various groups were completing a sodal-studies unit, painting a brge mural, 
and having a spirited discussion on a story they had Just read. 

The teacher moved from one group to another asking questions and making 
suggestions abo»it wa^ in which the specific projects could be developed. 
When the teacher reached the group who was discussii^ the literature story, 
the students all wanted to know what was the right answer to what they had 
been discussir^. The teacher, rather than giving an opinion, asked the 
students for their feelings and thoughts, and then the teacher suggested 
additional books that could be re^ before the students decided on what they 
thought was right. Several students were given permission to go to the 
schooPs library to find some more material on the discussion topic. 

The teacher at this point asked six students from the various activity centers 
to meet at the back of the room to discuss a stoiy in their literature books. 
The teacher quickly summarizeJ the content^^ of the story, and then asked 
the group what they lik^ best oi least about what they had read. All the 
students were 0ven an opportunity to present their feelings and opinions, 
including reading appropriate selections from the story In support of what 
they were saying. At the end of the discussion, the teacher asked the 
members of the group to take ten minutes to write a short statement in their 
Journals about their current conclusions regarding the topic they had been 
discussing. 

They were to be prepared for the next day, when the teacher would ask this 
group*s members to lead the entire class in discussion, presenting the various 
positions which couk) be taken on the topic. 

''The organized reading teacher is the most effective teacher/ How do you 
feel about that statement? Can reeling teachers be over-organized or not 
organized enough in their reading instmction? In your own teaching of 
reading, where do you think you fall between these two extremes? 
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If effective reading teachers seem to have fewer discipline prd>iems, is it 
because they do not give students the opportunity to ^'be themsetves"* and in 
fact are actually strong disciplinarians? 
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Classroom teachers make instructtoruil decisions in read- 
ing based on what they expect from their students. 

Richard Allington 

Effective Teaching of Reading: Research and Practice (1986) 



CSiapter niree 

TEACHERS' EXPECTATIONS 

If you were to ask ordindiy teachers how they interact with students during 
reading instruction, you no doubt would hear statements such as the following: 

"I treat all of my studf>nts in the same way— each is an individual; each is 
respected for his or her differences." 

*'! encourage alt students to express their own unique feelings and ideas 
about what we have read in class.** 

""Reading assignments are given based on each individuaPs interest and 
learning objectives/* 

believe in flexibk grouping for reading instruction, based on each student^s 
needs/ 

"I use oral reading with all of my students, when appropriate, to enhance 
meaning.** 

"The reading of literature and other appropriate material by each student is a 
primary goal of my reading program.** 

These statements enshrine worthy goals and objectives for any reading 
program. Neverthel^, observations of teachers in action have consistently indi- 
cated that what most teachers do is different from what they say. Teachers, 
whether they are aware of it or not, are not even-handed in the way they treat 
their students. Instructional variation does exist, and is reflected in teacher behav- 
iors that differ with different ability groups. These differences in instruction and 
teacher behavior are not necessarily related to a student*s academic abilities; 
rather, they often reflect teacher beliefs about students* socio-economic back- 
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grounds, racial identities, their parents* occupations, and other matters that have 
nothing at all to do with students* reading ability. 

How do you feet about the following statements: 

''Students from poor homes have much greater difficulty learning to read/ 

**Studcnts in the high reading group tend to have opinions and ideas more 
worth sharing with the class than do students in the low reading group/ 

''I believe students in the low reading group would find going to the school 
library a very difficult assignment, so I ask them to use only the library in our 
classroom/ 

••Workbook pages are designed to help all students learn from the textbook 
better, but I use this material mostly with the slower readers because it works 
better for the slow ones/ 

Many teachers would disagree with some, or all, of these statements, yet 
classroom observations continue to show that, despite what teachers say, many of 
these instructional practices are being followed during standard reading instruc- 
tion. 

The following teacher behaviors that undermine and defeat students' inter- 
ests in reading, have been observed in classroom reading programs: 

• High-ability students get more opportunity to read complete books, whereas 
low-ability students are asked to read partid selections such as those found in 
workbooks and worksheets* 

• Low-ability students are interrupted more frequently during oral reading, and 
most often at the point of difficulty, whereas high-ability students are asked 
to read around the unknotvn word and allowed to derive meaning from the 
context. 

• Students with low reading ability are ask^ to complete more seatwork, both 
in terms of amount and instructional time, than are high-ability students* For 
lows, this generally involves the completion of workbook pages and work- 
sheets rather than reading from literature or reference materials* 

• Teachers ask reading comprehension questions of high-ability students that 
encourage critical and evaluative responses whereas low-ability students are 
most often expected to answer factual recall items* 
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• Less time 1$ aQowed for IcHV-abllity students to respond to reading compre- 
hension questions, whereas high-ability students are expected to take addi- 
tional time for reflection and thought. 

• Praise for correct responses to what has been read is more frequently given 
to high-ability students tiian to low-ability students. 

• Most teachers demand less work, and of significantly poorer quality, from 
low-ability students than from high-ability students. 

• Most teachers allow nnore time for class discussion with high-ability students 
than they do u4th low-ability students. 

• Perhaps most discouraging of all, teachers tend to smile and be friendlier 
during reading instruction with high-ability students than they do with those 
of Iow-3bility. 

These are sobering thoughts for any teacher. If these behaviors are accurate 
descriptions of what is taking place in classrooms, what does this say about my 
own teaching of reading^ Thomas Good and Jere Brophy described the interac- 
tion between teacher expectations and student behaviors in the classroom. This 
process involves the following steps: 

1. The teacher expects specific behavior and achievement from particular stu- 
dents. 

2. Because of these varied expectations, the teacher behaves differently toward 
different students. 

3. This treatment communicates to students which behaviors and what level of 
achievement the teacher expects from them, thereby affecting their self-con- 
cepts, achievement motivation, and levels of aspiration. 

4. If this teacher behavior is consistent over time, and if the students do not 
resist or change it in some way, it will shape the students* achievement and 
behavior. Students for whom teacher have high expectations will be led to 
achieve at high levels, whereas the students for whom teachers have low 
expectations, will decline. 

5. With time, students* achiev^ent and behavior will confonn more and more 
closely to the behavior expected of them by their teacher. 

Succinctly stated, students* classroom behavior is usually a reflection of what 
teachers expect it to be. The questions that teachers must ask themselves, then, 



are these: ''What do I expect my students* reading behavior to be?" and "What am 
I doing In my classroom reading program either to enhance or retard my students* 
optimal reading behaviors?*' 

TEACBEBS' E3CPECTATIONS AND READING INSTRUCTION 

Differences in teacher expectations are not in-and-of-themselves wrong. 
Students' reading instructional needs do differ for many reasons. To treat all 
students alike— though it may soumi right— is not the answer. The effective read- 
ing teacher is aware of students* individual differences and will make appropilate 
adjustments as needed. 

Teachers' ex{:^tations, however, often arise from their own unexamin^ 
assumptions and their own lack of awareness of predictable, but non-rational, 
responses. Unexamined assumptions are not based on sound educational prac- 
tice, $elf*understandlng, and humane treatment of the students. For some teach- 
ers, self-evaluation is a difficult undertaking; *t can, nonetheless, be accomplished 
if one Is willing to evaluate one's own teaching behaviors, assumptions, and 
expectations. 



My early and inviDdble love of reading..! would not 
exchange for the treasures of India. 

Edward Gibbon 
Memoirs (1796) 



The following suggestions are ways to begin self-evaluation for classroom 
teachers who want to examine their expectations of student reading behaviors. 

* Assess your use of classroom instructional time for reading activities. Are 
certain ability groups given "make-work*" projects Just to keep them busy 
while others are encouraged to do "real*" reading? Keep a time log or 
schedule of your students* dally reading activities for a week. Observe which 
reading group do^ what kinds of work and for how bng. Note any dispari- 
ties among groups in your use of their time or the quality of assignments that 
you give them. 

^ Review the types of reading comprehension questions that you ask during a 
reading lesson. Do you usually ask certain kinds of questions of only one 
group of students? Do you tend to ask higher-order, critical, and interpretive 




questions of the high-ability group, whereas you tend to ask lower-order, 
factual recall, simpler qu^tions of the tow-ablUty group? Are your expecta- 
tions of the types of answers based on what you think is typical of a 
particular ability group or on the individual student's strengths and 
weaknesses? 

• Focus on your teacher behavior during oral reading. Do you tend to interrupt 
low-ability students more frequently than you do high-ability students? What 
are your reasons for asking questions during oral reading? Is it to enhance 
comprehension of what has been read or just to correct pronunciation? Do 
your IcHV-ability readers ever seem embarrassed when you stop them while 
reading to correct their pronunciation or some other matter secondary to 
comprehension? 

• Evaluate your seatwork assignments in relation to their us^iulness in the total 
reading program. Are these activities truly valuable, or ere they more in the 
category of ''busy work"? Do you make differential assignments of seatwork 
for different ability groups, i.e. ©ctra skill sheets and workbook pages for the 
low-ability groups? Do you do this to "keep them quiet," or for some other 
reason? 

• Note how you praise successful reading experiences with different students. 
Does your praise differ according to ability groups? If so, how does it differ? 

• Consider the kinds and quality of work tfiat you expect from your reading 
students. Do your expectations vary according to the individual abilities of 
the students or are they based on generalities associated with ability groups? 

YOU BECOBflE INVOLVED 

We have discussed the importance of teacher expectations and their effect 
on a classroom reading program. The following suggestions are intended to help 
you self-evaluate your own exp^tations of your students* reading. 

1. Consider your definition of reading. Write down what you believe reading to 
be. List the most important aspects of effective reading. What you consider 
to be critical in the reading process is what you will stress in your classroom 
teaching. 

2* If the technology is available to ^u, make either an audio or video tape of 
yourself teaching reading to your classy. Now be brave! Grit your teeth, and 
review yourself in action. Can you identify personal teacher behaviors in your 
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reading instruction that reflect either effective or less-than-effective expecta- 
tions? 

Invite a teacher friend to observe you as a reading instructor. Listen with an 
open mind to what your associate reflects to you concerning your teaching. 
Before the observation takes place, you might suggest certain areas about 
which you are particularly concerned, such as questioning techniques, inter- 
actions with different ability groups, or reading assignments. 



What your students think and feet about reading de- 
pends on the environment In which then team to read. 

Gerald Duffy & Laura Roehler 
Improulng Ctassroom Reading Instruction (1989) 



Chapter Four 

ESTABLISHING AN EFFECTIVE 
ENVIRONMENT FOR READING 

The ultiinate goal of all reading instruction is to help students become 
proficient readers who enjc^ their reading and find it worthwhile. For many, 
however^ reading is divided into two kinds: ''school reading** and 'fun reading." 
This unhappy dichotomy, too often true* makes the school subject the misfortun- 
ate twin instead of a valuable experience with lifelong merit and Joy for each 
individual. We have all heard the comment from adult friends, "I just hate to read 
a book because I always feet that I have to write a book report on it!" Alas, they 
are speaking not in jest but out of feelings remembered from the dreary reading of 
school days. Nothing U more important for you and me to do in our 
reading ciaMes tlian to develop an atmoftpliere tliat encourages the love 
of reading. 



Xn aaytbinff Gt to b9 caUed by tb9 name of reading, 
the process itself should be absorbiag and volup- 
tuous; we should gloat oirer a bookf be tapt cJeaa out 
of ourselves. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
"A Gossip on Romance" (1882) 



One of the most Important steps a teacher can take to make the environ- 
ment effective for reading is to model good reading behaviors in the classroom. 
Many students in today's schools have had tittle or no experience of actually 
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seeing an adult whom they respect read. This 1$ one more reason for students' 
thinking of reading as a boring school-related activity with tittle real-world applica- 
tion In the lives they prefer to lead outside the classroom* Reading, as effective 
teachers of reading dearly ufKierstand, is much more than merely knowing the 
mechanics of phonics and d^oding. The classroom of an effective reading 
teacher is an environment in which both the students and the teacher engage in 
''real reading.** Teacher and students alike gain meaning from books and other 
materials, for a variety of useful and pleasurable purposes. 

Help your students see reading as valuable and important by modeling 
reading before them. 

1. Allow every opportunity for your students to share with you and with other 
students what they themsetv^ are reading. 

Most students have Interests that extend far beyond the traditional materials 
used in reading classes. While you may have to exercise some editorial judgment 
about what Is acceptable and not acceptable reading material in your classroom, it 
is far better to effect a wide open, uncea^ -ed atmosphere of "read anything, read 
everything.** At the very least, students need more freedom of choice than is 
ordinarily given them by many teachers. 

I have had students who wanted to read the racing form, comic books, 
supermarket tabloids, and car magazines. Others have wanted to read specialized 
books or magazines on their hobbies, favorite movie sta*^ and sF>orts heroes, and 
current topics in the news. White I am sure that these iten^ were not listed in my 
reading curriculum guide, nor did they nec^sarily appear on my personal reading 
agenda, I allowed students some freedom in what they could read. Good taste in 
fine reading, tike other desirable qualities, comes for many with increasing matu- 
rity. As reading teachers, our Job is to keep them reading and growing, not to stop 
them from reading what they want to read. 

2. Share portions of books that you have enjoyed, both by telling your students 
about the books and by reading especially enjoyable passages abud. 

You probably have far more influence as a teacher on your students* atti- 
tudes towards reading than you realize. While they may not acknowledge your 
Impact openly, your example, your tastes, and your own eagerness to read 
influence them. Show them by example that resiling is an important part of your 
life and not Just a "'school subject.** Most young people are herd animals, swayed 
by and p^suaded by example. By watching you read, their attitudes will almost 
always change for the better about reading. 
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A$ an adult you can read aloud material that, even though written at a level 
too difficult for your young students, may be nonetheless interesting to them. I 
had a first-grade teacher who read to us every day— sometimes a poem, part of a 
story she was reading for herself, or an interesting newspaper article. I remember 
veiy tittle from first grade other than what the teacher read to us. Thanks to that 
first-grade teacher. I enjoyed my first exposure to Beatrix Potter, A.A. Milne, E.B. 
White, and Mark Twain. For me, this was one of the most interesting and exciting 
parts of each school day. It started me on a lifetime of reading. 

3. Set aside class time for students to go to the library for books related to class 
projects but also for recreational reading as well. 

For many of us, a library is one of the most exciting and interesting places we 
can be. I have at times felt r^ret on going into a library that 1 was not able to read 
every book on the shelves. Unfortunately, this excitement about reading and 
libraries is not felt by everyone. Some students view the library as being useful 
only for completing class assignments. Others see a library as being the location 
of such alien things as the fearsome card catalog and those intimidating ranks of 
dry and heavy reference materials, and staffed by hissing book dragons who 
continually tell them to shhh! This negative image of the library can be changed 
best when you take the time to allow alt students the opportunity to learn about 
the library*s many services. Do not hesitate to emphasize the library as the 
schooPs best source of books for recreational reading. 

4. Flood your classroom with all types of reading material* and encourage ^;s 
use throughout the school day. 

Teachers often lament the lack of materiab available for classroom reading, 
citing a lack of furKJs as the main re2ison for this problem. Here are some 
suggestions on how you can add reading materials to your classroom s library at 
little or no cost: 

• Ask parents and other people in the community to donate used books 
appropriate to the age of your students, magazines, and other reading 
materials for your use in your classroom. 

• Have the students in class write to companies asking for free catalogue 
information on various products. 

• Ask discount stores, and even publishers, to donate to your school, or sell at 
reduced rates, paperbacks and other reading materia! that go unsold. 
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• Write to children's book publishers and tell them that you are interested In 
purchasing at discount any damaged materials they may have for sale. 

• Request parents to watch at garage and auction sales for appropriate 
children's books and magazines. 

• Ask the local newspaper whether they would provide on a regular basis 
copies of the paper for use in your classroom. Yesterday*s paper is Just fine 
for reading, and Is probably free. 

• Subscribe to the magazine Freebtes, and order away to your btudent-readers' 
hearts* content. 

• Organize your students and their parents to help with a book drive at the 
local library, having reached an understanding with the librarian beforehand 
that some of the library loot will come to your classroom. 

5. Develop each lesson so that your students derive a sense of importance in 
their lives through experiences with reading. 

Reading for many students is strictly an abstract school-related experience 
that has little or rK> relevance In thdr lives, outside the schoolhouse. You must use 
evety opportunity to brlr^g the outside worid of reading into the classroom, and to 
extend the collective, reading mind of your class into the outside world. Here are 
some examples of how you can make reading a real-life experience: 

Provide every opportunity for daily use of newspapers, magazines, and 
libr?ry books In classroom instruction not related to designated reading time. 
Students see these materials not as school-related but as reading opportunities 
from the outside world. When students perceive reading materials as being 
adult-oriented, they are more motivated to read them. 

Encourage students to compare their opinions with other viewpoints from 
various sources. For example, television programs that are reviewed in the 
newspaper and/or movie reviews can be contrasted to fellow students* written 
reactions to these movies. Writers write to be read. By inviting students to read 
one another's writings, you not only avail the student writer a style of publication 
but also provide an especially interesting source of reading matter for the other 
students. Similarly, students who are Interested In sports can compare their 
opinions about a game or sports star that they have watched on television with 
newspaper accounts of that story. 
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EnoHirage students to read critically commercial advertising found in maga- 
zines and newspapers. Locate spedfic ads that refer to the same or similar 
products. How do the ads differ in what they say about a product or sendee? 
What information is not imJuded? Are the ads misleading? Adults are exposed to 
a barrage of advertising every day; yourig students on their way to adulthood need 
to be taught to be critical about what they read. Older students are among 
America's most free-spending consumers. They need to read up on that CD 
player before they buy it. Introduce them to Consumer Reports and other 
consumer-oriented f^rlodicals. 

Bring appropriate, occupational reading into the classroom. Have students 
interview people in different jobs about what they read each day. How important 
is reading to being successful in a particular type of work? It may come as a 
surprise to your students that in today's marketplace, very few Jobs, if any, do not 

15 

require some type of readirig. 

Effective reading teachers believe that their students can become satisfied 
readers, and they do everything they can to project this pc^ltive image to their 
classes. In the positive instructional environment of an effective classroom, stu- 
dents feel that the teacher uriderstands them as indivkluals, is supportive of their 
reading accomplishments, and is accepting of their reading disappointments. 

One strategy that conveys approval of student behavior is teacher praise. To 
be effective, praise must be both specific and credible. The reading teacher who 
persistently says ''Well done!** or *'That*s a good job!** for any performance, 
quickly loses the students' respect for what is being said. 

Make your praise effective by making your comments direct and honest: 

• Specify the particulars of what is being prais^. 

• Be credibile by showing your awareness of the real value of the student's 
accomplishment. 

• Refer to the student's prior accomplishments as the context for the praise. 

• Credit your student's effort and ability as the source of the accomplishment 
and thus deservir>g of praise. 

^ Reflect your own knowledge of the student's efforts in relation to the diffi- 
culty of the task and your student's ability. 

Socialization of the reading process will be an important part of the effective 
class experience. If sttdents are to think of reading as being more than ''just 
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another school activity,*' they need to realize that reading enhances their lives 
both inside and outside the cfassrooom. Reading not only gives them individual 
pleasure ard information but also contributes to sodaJ acceptance, better commu- 
nication with their peers, and the power to do what they want to do. 

You Become Involvod 

The establishment of an effective learning atmosphere in a classroom is 
largely your responsibility as the teacher. Carefully consider the following ques- 
tions as you evaluate the learning atmosphere in your reading classroom. 

1. If it is so important for a teacher to act as a role model who actually reads in 
the classroom, why do so few teachers model reading behavior before their 
students? When asked this question, teachers often reply, **! don't have the 
time,** or "'It is not important," or '^This activity is not in my teacher's 
manual!*' 

\Nh€ changes do you need to make in your classroom to find the time, make 
«: important, and otherwise make it possible for you to model effective 
reavHng behaviors for your students? 

2. Thnk about how you praise students. Which students usually receive your 
support? Do some individuals, for whatever reasons, receive mor4> praise and 
support from you? If so, why do you notice them and ignore the others? 
When you praise them, what do you say? 

3. Visualize your classroom environment for reading. Having read this section 
on establishing an effective environment for reading, what would you like to 
change? Brainstorm with yourself, and write down these ideal changes as 
thev occur to you. Then go back over your completed list of bright ideas and 
reflect on the possible uses of each one. Consider how these changes might 
enhance your classroom environment for reading. 
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Reading begins In the home. To a greater or lesser de- 
gree, depending upon the home, children acquire knowledge 
before coming to school that lays the foundation for reading. 

Becoming A Nation of Readers (1965) 



Chapter Five 

EFFECTIVE READING DEVELOPMENT: 
THE ROLE OF THE HOME 

Under ideal circumstances, the school and the home would have common 
goals and expectations for a student's reading. Parents would have provided 
appropriate background experiences prior to the beginning of formal education, 
and they would be suppx^rtive of their childrcn*s current classroom reading pro- 
gram. Teachers would be aware of the concerns of parents, and they would adjust 
the school's curriculum to meet these needs. Problems with reading would easily 
be resolved through good communication between the school and the home. 

Unfortunately, this Ideal is far from the reality of many communities in which 
two-way communication between heme and school is poor, at best, and possibly 
non-existent. While it is often easy for us as educators to identify problems with 
the home, we need also to realize that schools are not without blame. We may not 
be able to change parents* attitudes about the schools, but we can change our 
own schoolteachers* minds and actions about the homes. Teachers have not 
always been as sensitive to problems in the home as they might have been. If, for 
instance, a young child comes from a home that has tittle or no reading material, 
then let it become the responsibility of the classroom teacher to supply what is 
lacking. Even though schools are not restaurants, the child who comes to school 
hungry may have to be fed if we eacpect any learning to take place. Neither are 
schools bookstores or ne\^tands, but most schools are librartes. The student 
who has no pbce to read at home, or who works a full-time job after school, may 
need free time at school to be able to read. These situations are not ideal, but they 
do reflect reality. The effective reading teachers realize that they must aggressively 
take the initiative and make reading possible in spite of extraneous problems. 
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The following suggestions are based on actions reported to have helped with 
home/school problems: 

1. Learn as much as you can about your students* home situation. 

The more you know about existing conditions in the homes of your students, 
the better you are able to adjust your reading curriculum to their individual needs. 
The best way to leam about what is happening at home for a student is through 
per^nal interaction ^th the student. Class discussions^ journal writing, and 
lndl\rtduai interactions are all avenue for you to leam more about what is 
happening in a student's life outside of school. The following specifics are matters 
of importance as you pbn your classroom reading activities: 

• the health of the student: A sickly child may lack the energy to read; 
motor-perception and visual problems are especially critical. An appallingly 
high number of students have been labeled *'LD'* when all that was wrong 
with them was that they needed their vision corrected. 

• relations with parents and siblings: A child who lacks a peaceful homelife 
may need to find a reading haven. 

• general financial condition of the student's family: If a serious icfck of funds at 
home keeps students from being able to afford the reading material that they 
desire, you may be able to help your students find alternative ways of getting 
what they want. 

• working situation of the parents: Do both parents work? Is one, or are both 
parents, unemployed? 

• after-school situation: Is th student a **latchkey child** who goes home to an 
empty housr? 

• the attitudes of the parents: Do your student's parents regard teachers, 
schools, education, and reading positively, or otherwise? Are the parents 
your allies or ''the enemy**? 

How can you best cope with whatever situate ^ actually exists? Any informa- 
tion that you leam about your students' private Uves should be treated in a 
professional and confklential manner, with the same respect that you would 
expect of others with access to personal information about yourself. 

2. Be willing to communicate with your students' parents on all aspects of your 
reading program, ^plaining activities and new developments. 
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Literate parents are ''experts** In rezKling simply b^:ause they already know 
how to read. They are> therefore, your ally, arxi they desen^e to be kept informed. 
Chances are great that teaching methods for reading have changed since your 
students' parents were in school, ''if I learned to read using this familiar method or 
the well-known materials, why are you doli^ something different with my 
chilu is a frequent challenge from parents. ^'We used phonics, workbooks, and 
vocabulary lists, and I learned to read OK!** When they first hear about new ideas 
and methods being used by the reading teacher, parents may be suspicious. 

Teachers often hear this lament from parents: "If we could only go back to 
the basics, we would no lor^er have any problems with children learning to read.** 
The suggestion to go back to a better time is often limited to education and 
reading. You seldom have people wanting to return to the basics in housing or 
transportation, and certainly not in medicine (bring out the leeches!). 

In one sense, the concern about returning to what is perceived as having 
been better reading methods and materials is positive. It reflects a basic under- 
standing on the part of parents as to the fundamental impcrtance that reading 
plays in education. What this parental concern should say to us as teachers is that 
we need to do a better Job of explaining the new methods and materials we are 
using to teach reading. 

If we are encouraging our emergentty literate students to freewrite and use 
invented spelling as a baby step in composition, we need to explain to parents 
that, yes, we will also teach correct spelling and sentence form when the time 
comes. If a broad literature base is important in our readini^ program, we may 
need to explain why we do not use the basal reader in the same manner as in the 
past. We encourage our students to select their own reading materials not because 
we are uninterested in what they are choosing to read, but, quite to the contrary, 
because we are vitally concern^ that they exercise and grow in their freedom of 
literary choices. We are fostering in students the opportunity to develop their own 
taste and to express their own individuality in what they choose to read. 

3. Talk with parents about their student s progress in reading, including both 
problem areas and achievements. Many parents hear from school only when 
something goes wrong. If you report the good things that your students do in 
class, the parents will be glad to hear from you; and then when you do have 
to talk over the problems, they will be more receptive. 

4. Explain in specific terms how parents can help their children become better 
readers. It is not enough to simply say: "Encourage your child to love to 
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read!** You need to be prepared to explain to parents how they can encour* 
age reading at home. See the list of home reading activities at the end of this 
chapter. 

5. Discuss the goals for your classroom reading program with parents. Tell 
them why you think these are important for their child. When goals for the 
whole class seem to be different from goals that a given parent desires for his 
or her child, be willing to discuss tMs issue, and be willing to tailor your 
reading program to individual needs. Teachers can team from parents, just as 
parents can team from teachers. A critical aspect of the successful working 
together of the school and the home is the cooperation of the teacher. 

6. Encourage parents to be partners in alt that you do in the classroom. Even 
though most teachers would agree in principle that parents are valuable as 
partners in classroom reading activities, this powerful resource is seldom 
used. The following are some examples of how effective reading teachers 
have used parents in their classrooms: 

Develop a group of volunteers^ both mothers and fathers^ who are willing to 
come and spend rt^gular times reading favorite book> and other materials to 
your entire class or to selected groups of students. Books that are favorites 
either of the students or (where appropriate) of the volunteer moms and dads 
may be read. This activity sdlows the teacher to work with individuals white 
the oral reading is taking place. 

Encourage parents to share with the students their special knowledge about 
their jobs, per^nal background, experiences, ar>d hobbies. Suggest to the 
parents that they bring along some examples oi appropriate books and other 
written materials that are related to what they talk about to the class. The 
school librarian can be very helpful at this point in making suggestions on 
current materials. 

Ask parents to help you prepare materials to be used in various ways in your 
reading classes. This might incKide bulletin boards, unit activities, artistic 
handouts, and other supplemental reading materials. In almost every group 
of parents you will find some with artistic skiRs who would be happy to share 
their talents to enliven many different kinds of reading activiti^ with your 
class, if only you, the teacher, would ask them. 

A critical aspect of the successful working together of the home and the 
school is the cooperation of the parents. The first teachers we ail had were our 
parents. Our parents* influence affects us profoundly for the rest of our lives. 
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Parents need to be given specific suggestions as to how they can help with 
reading in their hon^es. In most cases, those parents were your students* reading 
teachers long before ycHi were. 

Teachers have often h^ltated to make full use of parents under the false 
assumption that they were not certified teachers and did not know the latest 
reading techniques aixi materials! How unfortunate for all concerned that this 
ineffective attitude has lasted as long as it has among teachers. Parents, by the 
very nature of their personal involvement with their children, have— in most 
cases— insights that the classroom teacher does not possess. The Importance of 
parents in helping with reading development cannot be overestimated* 

When the school and the home work together any ordinary academic prob- 
lem can be solved. The effective teacher is aware of this valuable linkage that 
needs to be established and nourished if the student is to succeed. 



Acknowledging the importance of the home/school relationship is easy. 
Much more difficult is to develop and carry through with specific measures that 
strengthen the ties between the home and the school The following suggestions 
might be useful to you in forging stronger links in the home/school connection: 

1. Evaluate your communications with your students' homes, vis-^-vls reading 
instruction. Effective teachers have found the following approaches to be 



Telephone the hom^ of all of your students at least at the beginning and the 
end of each term. This is a minimal way to get to know the parents of your 
students in an informal manner and to share ideas, concerns, and successes 
related to your students' individual progress in reading. When needed and 
appropriate, additional telephone calls can be quite effective. 

Begin a classroom newsletter that is sent home to parents on a regular baisis. 
In the newsletter, discuss what is taking place in the academic program but 
also include samples of individual students' work. 

Encourage parents to call you when they have questions and concerns about 
their children's progress In reading or in other school subjects. You might 
suggest the times of the day or evening— say one or two days of the 
week—when you would appreciate their calling. 



YOU BECOME SNVOLVED 



helpful: 
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2* Encourage your PT.A. to have programs that explain new developments 
taking place In your reding instruction. These prcxirams can be staged either 
by classroom teachers or by the language-arts coordinator In your school 
district. 

3. Invite parents to visit your room to c^erve what is taking place in your 
reading instruction. Ask them to schedule these times ahead of time. You 
may want to suggest which days would be more convenient for their visiting. 

4. Send suggestions home for parents to help their children prepare for future 
class assignments in reading. These could include topics to be studied, library 
books to be read, and ideas that family members might discuss together. 

5. Think about your role and responsibility as an effective reading teacher 
when, despite everything you may have done, there is still little if any 
cooperation coming from the home. You need to evaluate not only the 
practical implications of this development, such as providing appropriate 
reading materials, but also your personal attitudes and feelings towards these 
students. For some students, you as the teacher will probably have to take on 
much of the repsonsibility of the home and the parents. Are you willing to 
shoulder the load in these situations? 



Jf yott wish to be a good reader, read. 

Epictetus 
Discourse (ca. 115} 



General Activltiei 

Specific Suggestions that Parents Have Made on Helping Their Children 
Become Better Readers^^ 

1. 1 let my children see me enjoy reading from a wide variety of materials such 
as newspapers, books, and magazines. 

2. I see that each chiW has a perse ^^1 bodishelf or space for storing his or her 
reading materials. {This can be as simple as a bo^rd on two bricks or a 
cardboard box.) 

3. I try to arrange some time each day when I read to my children, even though 
they are now able to read th^iseh^es. (Select materials that Interest them but 
that are written at a level above their reding ability.) 
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4* I do not compare the progress of my child with that of any other child. Each 
individual has unk^ue abilities and interests that must be respected. 

5. I show an interest in my children's reading, helping them to select appropri- 
ate reading material. 

6. I make a special effort to pr^se a child when he or she shows improvement, 
no matter how smaD the gain. (We all strive to succeed when we know our 
progress will be approved.) 

7. I chrck my child*s comprehension of the story by asking questions following 
his or her reading. Several types of questions might be asked, such as the 
following: 

I ask fact questions: 

What were the characte*^* names? 

Where did the story take place? 

How many animals were in the story? 
I ask s^uence questions: 

What came first, second, etc. in the story? 

What followed after this or that event in the reading? 
I ask critical and evaluative questions: 

Did you like the story? Why or why not? 

What do you think happened after the story ended? 

Would you have liked to be one of the characters in the story? Why? 

8. I encourage my children to ask questions about the reading they are doing. 

9. H possible, I provide a dictionary written at the young reader's reading level, 
md I encourage its use. 

10. I try to schedule each child's activities throughout the day to include some 
reading. 

11. Because each chiM's health is of prime importance for succc *s in reading 
(especially vision and hearing), I schedule physical examinations at regular 
periods. 
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12. I am aware of any symptoms that may indicate a significant change In cun^nt 
health. 

13. I am aware of the television programs watched by my children* and I 
encourage scheduled time for reading. 

14. I try to relate television to reading, such as suggesting the newspaper as a 
good source of current events. 

15. I purctiase a newspaper daily, and I encourage my children to rea»i what 
interests them each day. 

16. Books and magazines are an important part of my gift-giving to each child. 

17. When traveling, I point out opportunities for reading such as highway signs, 
maps, menus, etc. 

IS. I relate the importance of reading to the real world of work and life so that 
my children will see this connection in the life of an adult role model. 

\9. I provide at least one general source for checking facts, such as an inexpen- 
sive encyclopedia or almanac. 

20. I encourage the love of reading as one of the prime goals of all our home 
reading activities. 

Ubraiy Exp«ri«vc9i 

21. I have a library card. 

22. As soon as each child becomes old enough to be eligible. I get a library card 
for each of my children. 

23. I take my children to the library whenever [x>ssible. 

24. 1 make each trip to the library an exciting adventure of discovery. 

25. 1 make sure that special parts of the library, such as the card catalog and the 
reference materials, are clearly explained. 

26. All of the children are encouraged to select and borrow at least one book 
every time we go to the library. 

27. The materials obtained at the library are an important part of our home 
reading activities. 

28. I do not try to impose my interests on book selection; rather, 1 respect the 
choices that my children make. 
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PMrMfUng Actlvltl«i 

29. I give my children every opportunity to express themselves, whether it be 
through talking, art activities, or play imperiences, 

30. I am a concerned and interested listener, showing my children that their 
feelings and inter^ts are important to me. 

31. I encourage playing word games related to reading. (These might include 
such simple acti\4tie$ as trying to think of rhyming words; words with the 
same beginning or ending sounds; and various vocabulary-expanding words 
to describe such occurrences as snow, an exciting sports event, a tr*- to the 
zoo.) 

32. I provide the opportunity for my chlkiren to visit a variety of places in the 
community. These might include the zoo, train station, airport, fire station. 

33. We pby Infonna! games that encourage the chlW to see differences and 
likenesses in size, shape, color, etc. in objects In our home. 

34. I place sp^rial emphasis on reading to my children at the beginning stage in 
reading so that they can find out as early as possible about the joy of reading. 

35. I never use reading-related activities as a means for punishment. 

36. I provide writing material, whether It Is a small magnetic blackboard or just a 
pencil and paper, for experience in writing letters and words encountered in 
the child^s reading. 

37. I am careful that the amount of readirtg time never exceeds the child's 
interest span. 

School Activities 

38. t show an active interest in what my children tell me about their school 
activities. 

39. I know my chikiren^s teachers and encourage good communication between 
home and school. 

40. When asked to visit at school, 1 am willing to go and cooperate with the 
teachers. 

41. I am willing to provide the school with needed information about my chil- 
dren» Including health, social, and psychological data that may help my 
chiklren*s teachers do a better job of teaching reading. 
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42. I take an active part in the PTA programs of my children's schools. 

43. I encourage the local school district to allocate sufficient funds for the 
purchase of library and related materials associated with the reading pro- 
gram. 

44. I see that a scheduled time is provided each day for my children to read 
school-assigned material uninterrupted by tdevision, the telephone, or other 
distractions. 

45. I take an active interest in my children's efforts in reading, not expecting 
unrealistic progress. 

46. I tfy to relate home reading activities to those that are taking place at school. 

47. I see that my children recalve sufficient rest so that they will be able to do 
their best in school each day. 

48. I am knowledgeable about the grading practices in my children's school 
and— when in doubt— I am willing to contact my child's teacher for clarifica- 
tion. 
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Children who are treated as If they are uneducable al- 
most Invarfabti/ become uneducable. 

Kenneth B. Clark (1965) 
Dark Ghetto 



Chapter Six 

EFFECTIVE READING INSTRUCTION 
AND THE SPECIAL LEARNER 

Temis such as "special," "divergent," "normal," and "gifted" are words that 
are very difficult to define. In a general sense, every student is a special learner 
because each indtvidua) brings a unique set of experiences and characteristics to 
each new learning situation. Teachers know that these terms often bring to mind 
stereotypes that do not necessarily fit the individual student. 

Several years ago I had the opportunity to work with a young man in our 
university's Child Study Clinic who had been referred for reading assessment 
because he was considered **slow," •'rem^lal," and even "retarded." At the 
beginning of our work I had a few moments to get better acquainted with him in 
an infomiat discussion. During this conversation he casually mentioned that he 
had just finished working on his father's car. He had disassembled, cleaned, and 
then reassemble the car's carburetor that morning, and he very proudly added 
that it worked better than a new one. Even with my limited knowledge of 
automobiles and engines, it was easy to see that this young man was neither 
"slow" nor ''remedial," and he was definitely not "retarded." In fact, as I got to 
know him better, I increasingly realized that he was an individual who had many 
talents and abilities. If I had believed the bbek that had been hung on this young 
man without actually investigatir^ their validity, I would have built a very false 
Impr^ion. 

We have all worked with students who had divergent thinking and learning 
abilities. I remember the young man in my Chapter 1 reading class who, in one 
semester, did the following: printed hall passes and sold them to most of the 
school, got all the students to bring alarm clocks set for 10:00 a.m. and put them 
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In their lockers, and further organized the student body so that everyone checked 
out 10 books from the libraiy before the librarian realized that most of the library 
was gone! It was this young man who innocently asked me if he could construct a 
totem pole for an Indian project and— when I agreed— had the telephone company 
deUver a telephone pole to the front yard of the school. He also, following a 
discussion in my reading class about the rights and privilege of every person, had 
most of the students sign a petition to fire the school cookf I might add that this 
last activity did not put me in high favor with the school principal. These arc the 
kinds of students who challenge us as teachers far mere than do the "average" 
students; these are the ones we remember as truly "special" learners. 

The effective reading teacher recognizes these points of uniqueness, and 
plans instruction accordingly. As I use the term, the "spedai leamer" is defined as 
being the individual who, while having many of the same attributes as other 
students, presents challenges to tfie reading teacher not often encountered in the 
typical classroom. 

Here are a few examples: 

Maty, a first-greide student who reads Ann Landers every day, wanted to 
know what Ann was talking about when she discussed abortion, masturbation, 
and homosexuality. Mary was also the youngster who was disappointed at recess 
because she couki not interest any of her fellow first-graders In playing bridge! 

Johnny, a third-grader, when queried what topic he wanted to read about, 
asked if the teacher knew of any books on the parole system. (His father was on 
parole from the state penitentiary.) 

Fred experienced so much failure at trying to read that he would not even 
hold a book. 

Dick, when asked to write a bnguage-experience story to read and share 
with the class, said he only knew beer names and gang names. 

Betty, the girl in dass whom no one liked, wanted to read nothing but fairy 
tales, not the stories the rest of the students were reading. 

Alice, a second-grader, read the teacher's manual so she could see what the 
dass was going to do tomorrow. 

Tom came from a home that had few print materials; his father told Tom 
that he did not need to learn to read: "I didn't learn to read" said Tom s father, 
•and look how far I've come!" 
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Bob was a young man who se^ed quite average until I read in his journal 
one day that he vranted to kill himself. 

Martha and Bill ard Philip and Ann and all of the rest of your students (and 
mine) who present rK>thing so dramatically unique ^ the students describe above 
other than their ''sp^rial*' imiividuality, which is what makes them» and all other 
students, "spedal learners." 

THE SPECIAL LEARNER: GUIDELINES FOR EFFECTIVE 
READINO INSTRUCTION 

Guidelines for "special learners'* bsf my special definition apply in some way 
to all students. 

1. Emphasize success in reading, particularly in terms of each student's unique 
interests and goals for reading. 

I will never forget the first-grade boy who was so proud to show me his 
report card that had straight F's on it. I also remember a young man who boasted 
of being a complete ''zero** because he rould not read a single worti When I asked 
him why he believed he was a zero in reading, he r^pondedt ''Because my 
teacher told me sol** Subsequent assessment show^ that in "Mr. Zero's"* case, he 
had a beginner's healthy sight vocabulaiy (STOP, McDonald's, Santa Cbus, the 
Cubs, etc.). He had to admit that, at least to this extent, he did read. 

Each of these young readers had been introduced to the world of reading and 
other academic pursuits in a profoundly negative way. Succe$<; breeds success, 
but failure breeds failure, and this is no better illustrated than in learning to read. 
Ail students need the opportunity to Imow that their already high degree of 
individual worth increases through their various readir^g experiences. The effective 
reading teacher reinforces Individ^ial worth through stmcturing reading experi- 
ences so as to guarantee as much reading success as possible for every student. 
Anything less is a disservice to the students. 

2. Build on the strengths, rather than the weaknesses, of each student. 

All too often, even well-meaning teachers make students painfully aware of 
thdr shortcomings in reading, rather than reflecting to them their positive abilities 
as readers. Hie comm<Mi sense of ''good psychology** tells us that people leam 
best when they are encouraged based on what they can do, rather than continu- 
aUy being reminded of their weaknesses. 
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I remember a ycHing man who wanted to read only so that he could pass the 
test for his driver*s license. It wouki have been easy from my perspective as a 
teacher to criticize him for having such a limited goal for leaminn to read. Instead, 
of criticizing, ! was supportive and my student not only passed the examination 
but he also found that he had to read so he could service his car. Much to his 
surprise, this your^ hotrodder found that to be an auto mechanic he also had to 
know how to read! What starts (Hit as a very narrow reason to read soon 
expand^ into a much wider spectrum of reading interests. In this case, the 
reader*s strength— an interest in cars and driving— became fuel in the engine of 
one young man's d^ire to roar down the open highway to greater reading. 

3. Fill your classroom with every conceivable type of reading material. 

You might not find comic books, food-store tabloids, sports newspapers, 
romance novels, wrestling magazines, and various other types of *'iiicr;:ture'* 
your liking, but many of your students prc^bty do. The students who come into 
your print-rich classroom ought only to have to worry about what they are going 
to read first, confronted by the many interesting materials that you have provided 
for them to choose from each time they come to dass* 



The proper study ofmankiBd is books. 

Aldous Huxley 
dome Yellow {1922) 



The effective reading teacher realizes that if we want students to read, they 
must find within them:.dlves some reason to read, and then they must have access 
to the appropriate materials to meet their own goals.** I am not suggesting that 
your fonnal reading curriculum ""go out the window"; rather, I am recommending 
that you b^ome Intimately tuned in to your students* interests and that you 
energetically undertake to help them amass the kind of reading materials that you 
know they like* 

The level of maturity of what they are interested in might surprise you, and 
many students are '^deeper'* than they appear! I know a teacher who asked her 
second-grade students what they wouki like to read about, fuUy expecting the 
adventures of the Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles to be their first choice. Instead, 
the astonished teacher heard her second-graders asking to read about AIDS, the 
war In the Persian Gulf, death, and what it means to live in a sir>gle*parent home. 
Second-grad^jps are older than they used to be; the^ ''^ult** topics were the 
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concerns that these j^ng students want^ to know more about. The effective 
teacher of reading will mdke eveiy effort to know his/her students' Interests, and 
will provkie the appropriate reading material. 

EFFECTIVE READINO INSTRUCTION: 
THE GIFTED STUDENT 

The term ^'gifted*" as is tnie of 'spedai** learners, is difficult to define. 
Historically, the word has often been used to describe academic performance. On 
the other hand, you are prc^biy aware of students who did not fit this traditional 
definition, and yet you felt that they were dearly gifted. I knew a student who 
could play any selection on the piano if he heard it on the radio, yet he had never 
had a music lesson. There was a child in my Chapter 1 readirtq class who, when 
asked to draw a shamrock for St. Patrick^s Day, included the details of the veins in 
each leaf. Another young man in class was ha\dng trouble with reading, and yet he 
had read every book he couM find on basd>all— even those that were far above his 
reading level! I had another student who found reading ''boring,'* but he could 
construct his own comf>uter based on what he had read in several highly technical 
Journals. Each of these chikJren was gifted in some spedal way and it took an 
effective reading teacher to spot their unique ''giftedness.** For the pi^rposes of 
this discussion, we will use the term "gifted" as it is related to reading in the 
broadest sense possible. Simply put, the gifted reader is the one who— because of 
high ability as reflected in wide and divergent reading interests, or in other ways 
such as creativity in art or music or technology or other frames of mirKi— dlspbys 
behavior that is not typical of the traditional ''good reader** students in your 
da^^room. 

The gifted student often presents unusual challenges to the reading teacher. In 
the past, unfortunately, students with hkjh ability were often ignored because of the 
teacher*s belief that these students wouki either "leam on their own despite the 
teach^ir*' or b^use "aB they need^ was just more work than the rest of the class. 
Gifted students thus all too frequently have found themselves without much guidance 
from the reading teacher, although hat may have been preferable to being burtiened 
with busy-work assignments such as "two bode reports instead of one!** 

Ponder the following as you consider reading programs for your students 
with high abilities: 

1 . Flexibility of instruction 

All reading programs need an el^ent of flexibility, but responsiveness and 
variation are particularly l7)portant for the 0fted reader. These students have 
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wide interests and high ability; they do best when they are allowed the maximum 
flexibility for individual choices. 

I remember the third-grade boy who wanted to be a pediatrician and was 
reading, uith the support of his teacher, E>r. Spock's child-care manual. Then 
there was the fifth-grade girl who was reading about the American Qvil War and 
decided it would be fun to memorize some of the Lincotn/Dougtas debates. A 
junior-high boy of my acquaintance read in his science text about the wetl-ac- 
cepted conclusion of a standard experiment, and proved on his own that the 
conclusion was false. No reading-teachers' manuals that I have ever read detailed 
reading experiences like these or prepare the teacher to cope intelligently with 
young geniuses, but by being flexible and letting these students go beyond what 
the traditional reading program prc^bly suggested, I am proud to say, the 
students read voraciously and the reading teacher felt like a huge success. 

2. Acceleration of instruction 

Acceleration for the gifted student was once thought of in terms of early 
promotion to a higher grade level. Experience with this idea showed that while 
this early advancement might have been academically sound, it often resulted in 
numerous social and emotional problems* Acceleration in reading is most often 
accomplished these days through making available a wide range of reading 
materials which cover the broad spectrum of interests and abilities. 

The following are some examples of students who '^e^e accelerated in their 
reading: 

A student who was ./iterated In learning more about the sinking of the 
Titanic was noi only encouraged to read several books on the topic, but also to 
visit the bcal university library and make use of the microfilm copies of the 
original newspaper accc^unts of the tragedy. 

A fifth-grade boy \(/ho want^ to know all he could about stocks and bonds 
was directed to copies of the Walt Street Jouma! as welt as to stock reports and 
other Infomiation provided by a local inv^tment firm. The fifth-grader also visited 
a local stockbrdcer, fcxind out the kinds of job-related reading that he did, and 
then borrowed some of that material. 

A Junior*high girl who had seen a play by William Shakespeare expressed an 
interest in his other plays, was provided copies of the plays and the opportunity to 
read other, related material about the theater. Because of her interest, she wrote 
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to several Shakespearean actors. This developed Into an extended correspon- 
dence. 

These students, each in their own way^ were accelerated in their reading 
because of their individual interests and ability, thanks in part to the guidance of 
astute and effective teachers. 

3. Enrichment of instruction 

For the highly motivate student, a typical reading program very quickly 
becomes boring and uninter^ting. Students with divergent interests need to be 
challenged in all aspects of their reading through extended work in a great variety 
of material. The following suggestions have been followed by effective reading 
teachers: 

• Teach your students to use the school and community libraries. Emphasize 
the use of library resources that are not elsewhere available, such as the 
newly developed computer retrieval systems and data bases. 

• Allow self-motivated students open access to the school library throughout 
the day rather than during assigned periods only. 

• Have as wide an array of reading materials as piossible in your classroom. 
This may require you to borrow resources such as books, mdg2^ines, and 
other print materials from individuals and organizations in your community 
who have specialized interests or occupations. 

YOU BECOME INVOLVED 

The effective reading teacher needs to sustain a special relationship with the 
special learner, whether that ^<iamer is slow or quick. Consider the following 
questions as you think about these students in your classroom: 

1. Your attitudes as a teacher toward special learners and how you will stojcture 
their reading experiences in your classroom are very important. How do you 
feel about the following statements related to reading instruction and these 
students? 

••ft is not my responsibility to work with the special learner in reading— that is 
the }ob of the reading teacher.** 

"I do not have the time or the patience or even the right materials to teach 
these students how to read. They can't expect miracles, can they?** 




''Work with the special learner and reading is for the most part a waste of 
time, I need to concentrate my best efforts on the average or better-than- 
average students/ 

''These spedat students will never need to team how to read beyond the very 
elementary level. All I am doing is frustrating them as welt as m^elf.'' 

Carefully consider how ycHi might modify your reading classes so that you 
can provide the best learning environment for the special student. What are 
the specific problems that need to be overcome before you can accomplish 
your goals in the development of an effective reading program for the specid 
learner? 



We believe that effective teaching is both a science and 
an art, and that every teacher must develop a style that suits 
his or her skills and Interests, as well as students' needs. 



Richard Robinson & Thomas Good 
Becoming an Effective Reading Teacher 987) 



Chapter Seven 

EFFECTIVE READING TEACHERS: 
THEY DO MAKE A DIFFERENCE 

The results of current reading research, particularly those studies based on 
classroom observation, clearly indicate that teachers do teach in di^rent ways. 
Research also makes evident that those differences bear a direc: relai^onship to 
teacher eff^rtiveness, with important implications for how well students learn in 
the classroom. Teachers can improve their reading instruction; effective teachers 
are teachers who have improved their teaching style. 

The ideas in this chapter on effectiveness improvement are based on the 
results of a number of studies undertaken to determine the differences between 
more and less effective teachers. The results of educational research, even results 
that seem to be indisputable, need not be considered as absolute truth. Take them 
only as guidelines or general principles, which may not always apply exactly to the 
unique conditions present in your classroom. By correlating your local factors with 
the results of research on effectiveness in reading instruction^ you will be able to 
implement the following ideas in your own way for the benefit of yourself and 
your students. 
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EVALUATE TOUR CLASSROOM RifADING PRACTICES 

Before you consider changing your reading practices, carefuDy evaluate wiiat 
you are currently doing in your classroom Instruction. The following teacher inventory 
is an encouragemait to think about your own classroom efforts in the area of reading 
instnictlon* Each statement is general, but is designed to assist you in being specific as 
you think about the details of \/out own classroom reading program. As you consider 
each general statemsnt, speH out the specific ways in which you stmcture your 
teaching of reading to meet the overall goal or objective. The nine statements below 
are frequently made about teachers' habits as observed in effective reading programs. 
Evaluate your own characteristics according to the following scale: 

1- Almost always 3-Sometimes 5-Undecided 

2- Most of the time 4-SeIdom or never 6^Not desirable 

1. The ultimate goat of my classroom reading program is to 
show each student the value of reading as both a source of in- 
formation and as a valuable recreational pursuit. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

2. In all my reading activities, 1 r^pect the self-image and individ- 
ual worth of each student. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

3. I know the objectives and goals of the totai reading program 

In my school; my efforts contribute to this program, 1 2 3 4 5 6 

4. My classroom reading program reflects an understanding of 
reading as being closely related to the other language arts- 
writing, speaking, and listening. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

5. I am aware of differences in ability among my students; I ad- 
just reading instruction to accommodate individual abilities 

and meet individual needs. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

6. The use of reading materials in my classroom reflects my thor- 
ough understanding of their content and the place they have 

in a total reading program. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

7. My reading instruction reflects my belief that the reading pro- 
cess is a personal search for information and an effort to con- 
struct meaning, not merely mastery of Isolated skills. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

8. I make every effort to supply students experiencing difficulty 
in learning to read with the appropriate instruction, whether 

in my classroom or by referring them to another teacher. 12 3^56 

9. I am enthusiastic about my readfr^g instruction^ and I am open 

to suggestions and kteas related to these classroom activities. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
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ASSHESS YOUR TREATBIENT OF OTUDEEITS WnH DIFFERING 

ABiunss 

Few teachers intend to discriminate among their students according to sodal 
ana economic status, personality differences, or racial background. Nevertheless, 
as discussed in the chapter on teacher expiations, classroom obsen/iitions 
indicate that many teachers do nnake these distinctions. Teachers, inadvertently in 
many cases but quite frequently, make fundamental instructional decisions out of 
assumptions premised on these student characteristics. 

You, as the teacher, can change this habit in yourself. The critical question 
becomes how to determine in a fair and objective manner to what degree you 
make even unintentional discriminatory decisions. A first step would be to answer 
the following questions about your current reading program: 

1. Make a list of your students and divide it according to your current groups for 
reading. Beside each name, describe the student according to the following 
criteria, using tough ^tlmates where specific information is not available: 

• male or female 

^ estimate family income 

• personality type {e.g. outgoing, shy, a pain to deal with) 

• how much you know about the student*s family 

• general behaxrtor in your classroom, especially behavior during reading class 

• willingness to cooperate with you in all class activities 

• whare you would rank the student as a dass leader (top of the cbss, upper 
10%, upper 50%, towards the bottom)? 

• your prediction of the student's future in education 

• your prediction of the student *s future occupations and personal success. 

Once you have completed this evaluation of your students, go back and see 
if any similarities show up In terms of how you judge your students when 
compared to the ways you have grouped them as readers. The criteria used 
in this list to describe your students have little, if anything, to do with actual 
reading ability. 

Now ask yourself some hard, and potentially embarrassing, questions: 
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• -Have I insdvertently placed students In specific reading groups according to 
race or economic background?" 

• "Have I selected students based on their gender?** "Do I respond more 
directly, answer the questions of, and call on the boys in my class more than 
I do the girls?" 

• "Do I seem to assume that minority children will be worse readers than the 
White or well-off children?" 

• "Do I pass judgments about my students based on what I know about their 
families or how their older brothers or sisters perfonned previously In my 
class?" 

If you do see similarities among students in specific reading groups, carefully 
evaluate why you plac^ those students In those groups for reasons that are 
not directly related to their reading ability and that may be contrary to sound 
educational practices. 

? Look carefully at how you structure your reading Instruction. Ask yourself the 
following questions: 

• Do I ask the same types of comprehension questions of all of my students, or 
do I ask for factual recall from some whereas I give others the opportunity to 
answer critical and interpretive questions? 

• Do I respond to oral reading eiTors or miscues in the same way with all of the 
students in my class? Do I ignore some, but correct others? If there are 
differences, what is my rationale for these differences? 

• Do I Interrupt more often In oral reading with low-ability students than I do 
with thc^e who are better readers? 

• Do I allow different ability groups varying degrees of freedom in the selection 
of recreational reading materials, time for using the school library, and 
non-structured reading In my classroom? 

Answers to questions such as these vls-ii-vls your own reading instruction, 
and in light of your non-readir>g-related perceptions of your students, should 
give you conslderab* irrsight into what Is actually taking place in your 
classroom. Because oatermlnlng wliat is actually taking place in one's class- 
room must inevitably be a >ub)ective judgment, you might want to consider 
these two approaches: 
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One approach invotves allowing your reading instruction to be video-taped 
for your personal review at a later time. It is often interesting, and always 
revealing, to watch ourselves being teachers. Frequently, we can observe teaching 
practices and habits that we never realized we were using. 

Another approach is to invite a trusted teacher*friend to observe in your 
classroom. While this might be unsettling at first, \n reality it is an excellent way to 
learn not only what teeing strategies might be improved but also to leam what 
activities go well. Before your friend visits in your class, ^ might brief him/her 
on what you parttcularly would like to be observed. This is not to say that your 
visitor need note only what you sugg^, but your ideas can give the observer 
some initial guidance in what to look for in your reading class. 

Classroom observations, whether viewed on video tape by yourself or seen 
through the eyes of an experienced teacher^frierxt, are two excellent ways to leam 
about what you are actually doing, intentionally or not, during your reading 
instruction. With this helpful feedback, you can compare your intentions with your 
actions and their effects. 

ADD MORE TIBAE FOR REAL READING 

Teacher effectiveness r^earch has consistently «^hown that students do better 
in reading when their teachers structure the classroom so as to provide maximum 
time for real reading. ''Real'* reading is weantnafut reading. Meaningful reading 
can be any highly motivated reading, such as the use of the library not only for 
reference work but also as a source for recreational reading as welt. When you 
foster real reading, your classroom becomes a Mecca for all kinds of reading as 
opposed to students completing excessive amounts of worl^bcok pages and 
readinp handouts. Students who are exposed to meaningful reading, and who are 
expeciw^ by their teacher to read these materials successfully, consistently show 
positive attitudes towards their reading. 

INCREASE OPPORTUNITIES FOR STUDENTS TO SELECT AND 
MONITOR THEIR OWN READINO ACTIVITIES 

The ultimate goat of all reading programs is the development of self-suffi- 
cient, satisfied readers. Effective reading teachers consistently structure their 
reading programs so that their students become increasingly self-directed in their 
resKiing activities. The standard against which all reading Instruction should be 
measured Is the success or failure we have as teachers In directing our students 
toward a lifetime of reading. 
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WHO IS AN EFFECTIVE TEACHER OF READING? 

Return to our original question: "^What are the teactdng characteristics that 
seem to distinguish the more eff^ve from the less effective reading teacher?** In 
attempting to answer this question, we again propose caution, as we did in the 
introduction: There is no pat answer to this intricate queiy« Good readli^ teachers 
come packaged in many different formats urtth conresponding^ different personal- 
ities, A search for the ''ten best ways to teach reading" or the hope for the **ftve 
characteristics present In ali effective reading teachers" is doomed from the start. 
If there were a simplistic answer, we would have long ago fired all of the reading 
teachers, and hired machines to teach reading-^they would be cheaper and would 
not take coffee breaks! 

While there may not be a set of stringent rules that clearly apply to all 
effective teachers of reading^ there are, nevertheless, readily noticeable differ- 
ences between individual teachers and their relative effectiveness on the reading 
achievement of their students. These differences are the crux of the discussion in 
this book. I summarize our results to say that those reading teachers in whose 
classroom environments t!ie best reading progress Is fostered manifest in general 
the following characterisfics: 

• An effective reading teacher is a teacher who understands the reading 
process and is able to translate this reading philosophy into a workable 
agenda for classroom instruction. 

• An effective reading teacher is a teacher who has specific reasons for the 
instructional decisions that direct his or her reading program. 

• An effective reading teacher knows the reasons for how the students are 
grouped and which materials are selected for instruction. 

• An effective reading teacher is aware of his or her attitudes towards different 
ability groups. 

• An effective reading teacher understands that student/teacher interactions 
Influence student growth in reading, and therefore asks the questions* assigns 
the seatwork, and recommends library materials that will turn a reluctant 
reader into a satisfied, self-motivated» eager reader. 

Perhaps most importantly, an effective reading teacher affirms and enjoys 
reading as a lifelong habit, and shares this affirmation and enjoyment with his or 
her students. To communicate this Joy of reading is the ultimate achievement of 
any teacher of reading. 
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376-391. 

11. Linda Anderson. Carolyn Evertson & Jere Brophy. Principles of Small 
Group Instruction In Elementary Reading. (Occasional Paper No. 58). 
East Lansing: Michigan State University, 1982: 12. 

12. See Elizabeth McAllister, Peer Teaching and Collaborative Learning In the 
Language Arts. Bloomington. Indiana: ERIC/RCS, 1990. 

13. Jacob Kounin. 0{scfpl(ne and Group Management In Classrooms. New 
York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1970. 

14. T. Good & J. Brophy. Looking In Classrooms, 5th edition. New York: 
Harper/Collins, 1991. 

15. Richard D. Robinson & Thomas Good. Becoming an Effective Reading 
Teacher. New York: Harper, 1987: 342. 

16. Caroline Beverstock, Your Child's Vision Is Important. IRA and 
ERIC/RCS, 1991. 

17. Richard Robinson. Children's Reading: What Parents Can Do tu Help. 
Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri, 1977. 
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RECENT RESEARCH ON TEACHER 
EFFECTIVENESS 

A Select, Annotated Bibliography from 
the ERIC Database 

Anderson, Richard C. and others. "Becoming a Nation of Readers: The Report of 
the Commissloi: on Reading," Urbana, IL: University of Illinois, 1985 155 p. 
(ED 253 8651 

Fulfilling a need for careful and thorough synthesis of an extensive body of 
findings on reading, this report presents leading experts* interpretations of both 
cunrcnt knowledge of reding and the state of the art and practice of teaching 
reading. The introduction contains two claims: (1) the knowledge is now available to 
make worthwhile Improvements in reading throughout the United States, and (2) if 
the practices seen in the classrooms of the best teachers in the best schools could be 
introduced eveiyM^ere* Improvement In reading would be dramatic. The first chapter 
of the report st^^sses reading as the process of constructing meaning from written 
texts, a compl&c skill requiring the coordination of a number of interrelated sources of 
Information. The second chapter, on emerging literacy, argues that reading must be 
se^ as part of a child*s general language devebpment and not as a discrete skill 
Isolated from listening, speaking, and writing. The third chapter, on extending 
literacy, stresses that as proficiency develof^, reading sliould not i>e thought of as a 
separate subject, but as Integral to teaming In all content areas. The fourth chapter 
concerns the teacficr and the classroom and notes that an indisputable conclusion of 
research Is that the quality of teaching makes a con^derable difference In chiklren*s 
teaming. The next two chapters note that standardized reading tests do not measure 
evetything^ and that teaching is a complex profession. The last d^pter contains 
seventeen recommendations for conditions likely to produce citizens who wouW read 
with high levds of skill and do so frequently with evident satisfaction. In the afterword, 
Jeanne ChaU comments on the history of the report, and three appendixes contain 
260 references and notes phis lists of project consultants and the members of the 
National Acadenty of Education. 
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Bain, Helen and others. "A Study of Rrst Grade Effective Teaching Practices from 
the Project Star Class-Size Research. A Study of Bfty Effective Teachers 
Whose Class Average Gain Scores Ranked in the Top 15% of Each of Four 
School Types in Project STAR." EDRS: 1989, 37 p. (ED 321 8871 

Teaching practices and professional and personal characteristics of 49 effective 
first-grade teachers, and the materials they used, were studied in an effort to deter- 
mine what effective teachers do to promote learning in reading and mathematics. 
Data Indicated that effective teachers: (1) had high axpcctaUons for student learning; 
(2) provided dear and focused instruction; (3) closely nwnitored student learning 
progress; (4) retaught using altenv^tive strategies when rhlldren did not learn; (5) used 
incentives and rewards to promott- learning; (6) were highly efficient in their class- 
room routines; (7) set and enforced high standards for classroom behavior; and (8) 
maintained excellent personal interactions with students. 

Enthusiasm in the form of acting, demonstrating, and role playing was promi- 
nent among the teachers. The teach«s ware for the most part those whose classes 
had been substantially reduced in size or had the effect of being reduc&i by the use of 
aides. A total of 43 effective teachers had either small classes or an aide; only 7 had 
large classes. Due to good organization, effective teachers used almost an hour more 
teaching time per week for mathematics and reading than did other teachers The 
effective teacher practices survey Instrument, a Project STAR grouping questionnaire, 
and a research synthesis on effective schooling practices are appended. 

Baumann, James F. "Implications for Reading Instmction from the Research on 
Teacher and School Effectiveness," Journal of Reading. v28 n2 Nov 1984, 
pl09-15. IE J 306 488) 

Describes the characteristics of effective reading programs and presents Implica- 
tions for the improvement of reading instruction. 

Baumann, James F. "Six Principles for the Development of Reading Comprehen- 
sion Instructional Methods and Materials." Reading Improvement, v20 n3 
Fall 1983, pl87-92. (EJ 288 072) 

Examines research on teacher effectiveness and comprehension Instructional 
strategics and proposes six principles for the development of reading comprehension 
instructional methods and materials. 

Baumann, James F. "The Direct Instruction of Reading Comprehension Skills: A 
Teachcr-Dlrectlveness Paradigm," paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
ihc American Educational Research Association (69th, Chicago, IL, March 
31-ApriI 4. 1985), 17 p. (ED 257 0421 

The purpose of this paper is to present a direct Instmctional strategy, which Is 
based upon what is known about effective classroom instmction. After defining direct 
instmction in reading, research that discriminates effective teachers from less effective 
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teachers Is pres^ted. The paper then disct^s^ the five-step, teacher directivencss 
Instructional paradigm, which Is based upon this teacher elfcctiveness research. 
Rnally, It focuses on several experimental studies vafidating this direct instruction 
approach. The paper concludes that a tcacher-directiveness approach to instruction 
is more effective In teadUng selected reading comprehension skills than is basal 
reader instruction. The report concludes w4th a five p ge list of references. 

Baumann, James F. "The Systematic, Intensive Instruction of Reading Compre- 
hension Skills," paper presented at the annual meeting of the National 
Reading Conference (34th, St, Pet<>rsburg, FL, November 28-December 1, 
1984), 13 p. [ED 255 866) 

In direct instruction, the teacher, in a face-to^face, reasonably formal manner* 
tells, shows, models, demonstrates, and teaches the skill to be learned. Therefore, it 
is the teacher behavior aspect of classroom instruction that underpins the Instruc- 
tional strategy for teaching main Ideas. Much has been leamaJ about teacher behav- 
iors that discriminate successful teachers from les« successful teachers. Most of the 
teacher behaviors described in teacher effectiveness research cluster under the rubric 
. •^direct Instruction.'* In a global sense, when direct instruction occurs, enough time is 
allocated to reading instruction, teachers accept responsibility for student achieve- 
ment, and they expect that their students will learn. One direct instruction strategy for 
teaching students various reading comprehension skills U a five-step approach docu- 
mented by the work and research of J. F. Baumann. The •iv*' steps consist of 
Introduction, example, direct Instmction, teacher-directed application, and indepen- 
dent practice. That Is, the teacher telb the students what the le^^son will be about; the 
teacher provides an example; the teacher actually teaches the lesson; and then the 
teacher gradually releases responsibility for learning to the students through guided 
appKcatlon exercises and by providing independent practice. 

Book, Cassandra L. and others. "A Study of the Relationship between Teacher 
Explanation and Student Metacognltlve Awareness during Reading Instruc- 
tion," Communtcctton Education, v34 nl January 1985, p29-36. [EJ 311 
334j 

Supports the hypotheses that (1) students of teachers trained to use explicit 
explanation are more aware of what they had been taught than students of teachers 
who are not similarly trained and (2) there Is a significant positive relationship 
between tocher explanation and student metacognltlve awareness* 
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Bnineau, Beverly J. •*A Case Study of the Process of Reflective Coaching in 
Collaboration with a Kindergarten Teacher Developing an Emergent Literacy 
Program," i aper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading 
Conference (39th, Austin, Texas, November 28-December 2, 1989), 25 p. 
(ED 316 842] 

This study was conducted to describe the process of reflective coaching as a 
means of assisting a kindergarten teacher in developing her own kindergarten pro- 
gram in which she stated she udshed to begin to irurorporate new strategies based on 
emergent literacy research. A kindergarten teacher and a teacher educator/re- 
search^ participated in the study. The researcher and the teacher worked together 
once weekly for 10 weeks from September through November as co-participants. 
The researcher modeled new kinds of teaching strategies as she worked with the 
chikJren and also actively modeled her thinking white implementing the n^ strate- 
gies. Reld notes were written to describe classroom actions of both participants and 
the children's involvement with written language. Weekly Interviews were audlotaped 
to document the reflective coaching process as welt as to understand the perspective 
of the participants. 

The data were analyzed through the process of categorical analysis to determine 
categories of meaning or sem? itic domains. Results of the case study indicated some 
interesting points worthy of reflection in terms of facilitating teacher development: (1) 
the teacher maintained ownership of the problems on which she unshed to work; (2) 
probiem-soMng was a joint venture solved within the context of the teacher's 
classroom; and (3) reflection in action appeared to be i^ghly important in helping the 
teacher make changes in her kindergarten program. (Twenty-six references arc 
attached.) 

Campbell, Robin. "The Teacher as a Role Model during Sustained Silent Reading 
{SSR),'^ Reading, v23 n3 November 1989, pl79-83. (EJ 400 4111 

Emphasizes that the teacher as a rote model is crucial to the success of 
Sustained Silent Reeling (SSR). Suggests that teacher modeling of sharing activities 
immediately after SSR is also very important. 

Camine, Douglas and Russell Gersten. **The Effectiveness of Direct Instruction in 
Teaching Selected Reading Comprehension Skills. Preliminary Draft," paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association {67th, Montreal, Canada, April 1M5, 1983), 48 p. {ED 246 
383) 

As a first step in developing a research program that united several Individual 
strands of comprehension r^earch, this paper describes studies that relate to the 
effectiveness of direct Instruction. Vari^jus sections of the paper <fiscuss the following 
topics: (1) variables in the cKrect instruction model, (2) teacher performance variableSt 
(3) instructional design variables, (4) teadUng component sidHs, and (5) limiting cases 
for strategy practice and feedback. Overall findings rep-orted in the paper suggest that 
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direct tnstniction provides a framework for analydng comprehension instruction in 
terms of teaching technkfues, text structures, metacognitive strategies, and specific 
sldQs. 

Carroll, Susan. Words ^ Numbers: The CT Summer Incenttve P'-rKiram: An 
Ewluatiort of Three Years-FYSd, FY87, FY88. Words + Numbers, Tor- 
rington, CT., Connecticut State Dept. of Education, Hartford. Bureau of 
Research, Planning, and Evaluation, 1987. fED 300 470) 

The Act to Encourage the Expandon of Remedial Education Programs during 
Summer (P.A. 85-576), passed by the Connecticut General Assembly, provided local 
and regional boards of education with the opportunity to off^ students in grades K 
through 8 remedial summer school services. &immer Incentive monies were granted 
to 25 programs from Fiscal Year (FY) 1986 to FY 1988. Among the findings of an 
evaluation of the Summer Inc^tive programs are the following: (1) academic instruc- 
tion averaged 3 hours per day; (2) in FY 1986, 9 programs served 2,205 students, in 
FY 1987, 21 programs served 4,227 students, and in FY 1988, 18 programs served 
3,925 students; (3) there was an almost equal proportion of white and non-u^ite 
students; (4) although all grdde levels were represented, the majority of students were 
in elementaiy school; (5) overall attendance rates were at least 82 percent; (6) 
students who participated in the programs made gains in the basic skill areas of 
reading, mathematics, and language arts; (7) 76 percent of all reading arni math 
scores, and 71 percent of all language arts scores, increased; (8) teachers targeted 
specific objectives through defined curricula; (9) teachers of high quality were re* 
criiited; (10) the sn^l class size provided for more individualized help for the students; 
(11) an upbeat climate permeated Summer School environments; (12) incentive/re- 
ward systems aBowed youngsters to feel success; and (13) parental partnerships were 
attempted. Individual program highlights are discussed. Recommendations for im- 
provement are offered. Data are presented on graphs and tables, A map. a calendar, 
student artwork, and several photographs accompany the text. 

Combs, Martha. ^'Beginning Teachers: How Do They Make Decisions about 
Reading?*" paper presented at the annual meeting of the National Reading 
and Language Arts Educators* Confen>nce (1st, Kansas City, MO, Septem- 
ber 26-28, 1984), 15 p. |ED 251 8081 

Sixteen first-year elementary school teachers participated in telephone inter- 
views and classroom ot^ervations tha^ focused on decision making processes before 
and during reading instruction. The most difficult aspect for the majority of teachers 
interviewed was explaining wtiat influenced thdr ded^ons. The major decisions made 
prior to reading centered around grouf^. techniques, materials, and pacing. Initial 
placement of students in reading groups was based on standardize reading test 
scores and recommendations made during the previous year, wl^e the decision to 
rely heavily upon oral reading performance and phonics ability seemed to be a 
function of both tt^ reading consultant's practices and the new teacher's own 
experience as a reader. Neither Informal reading inventories nor training from 
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methods courses were used in the placement. While concerned about flexibility in 
meeting individual needs of students, only about one quarter of the teachers routinely 
considered making reading gioup ch&iges throughout the year. Teachers did not feel 
the pressure for pacing with children in high ability groups that Ihey felt with those in 
low reading aHlHty groups. Techniques for ins^dion centered on student motivation 
rather than on effective teaching strate^es. Teachers seemed to feel a need to 
complete the lesson as planned or to wait until after instruction to formulate any new 
teaching plans. Such changes seemed related to the use of new materials to teach the 
same skiO rath^ than a different approach. The results si^est that teacher educators 
should help prospective teachers view themselves as decision mako^, and shouki use 
a planning process that encourages prospective teachers to consider alternative 
teaching strategies. 

Crawford, John. "A Study of Instructional Processes in Title I Classes: 1981-82 
(aiKll Executive Summary," Journal of Research and Evaluation of the 
Oklahoma City Public Schools. vl4 nl Jun 1983, 238 p. [ED 247 2821 

The purpose of this study was to identify effective and ineffective strat^es for 
teaching Title I students. The data collection took the form of direct observations of 
teacher-student interactions and classroom activities in the classes of 79 Oklahoma 
Qty PubUc Schools Title I teachers. The data on achiev^ent gains came from the 
California Achievement T^t administered in May 1981 and May 1982< The results 
for reading indicated that, across aD gr»ie-levels, the teachers who albcat^ more 
time for academic activities and who interacted more with their students tended to 
have stiKlents with higher achievement gains. The teachers whose students had 
higher gains also tended to rely more on one-to-one interactions, used some chal* 
lenge in the lesson content, used opinion questions and ^'hdgher order** questions, and 
used feedback strategies that sustained the interaction. Although some of the results 
for math agreed with the reading fin<fings, tl^e were also some notable differences. 
In gene^, the profile of the effective math teacher was more characterized by public 
interactions and by fastor-paced acti\rfty than in reading. Small group activity was 
positively associated with gain, and» as in reading, sustaining feedback was a better 
strategy than redirecting a question to anoth^ chikl. 

Crocker, Robert K. "What Research Says to the Teacher: Classroom Processes 
and Student Outcomes,*" paper printed at the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Society for the Study of Education (Winnip^, Manitoba, Canada, 
June 14, 1986), 20 p. fED 277 095 

After reviewing effective teaching research during the past 20 years, one basic 
question arises: do teachm make any difference? SpedftoaOy. do teachers* classroom 
practices have any effect on student outcome beyond the effects of ability and home 
bad^round? What knowledge of minimal teaching competencies has been gained, 
and how firm is the knowledge base? Attempting to address these is^es, this paper 
reports the results of a yea^k>ng classroom observation study involving 75 second- 
and fifth-grade teachers. Outcome measures included reading and mathematics 



achieuement, student sdf-concept and dasaroom social status, and classroom behav- 
ior ratings. Teacher perceptions w^e n^asur^d through Q^sort, questionnaires, and 
indepth inteiviev^. The study focused on the ''commonplaces* of teaching, including 
content coverage, time usage» rtudent-task engagement^ group and individual instruc- 
tion, question-response sequence, and student discipline. Results suggest that 
achieven^t is maximized by the following classroom conditions: high empha^ on 
academic instruction and student ei^agement in academic tasks. u4K>le class instruc- 
tion, effective question-answer and seatwork practices, miidmal disruptive behavior, 
and prompt feedback to students. While Uttk relationship between teaching variables 
and student achievement can be proven, the above /commendations are k>w-cost 
and \wrth trying. 

Curtis, Jonathan J. ^'Identification of Exemplary Teachers of LEP Students," 
paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Re- 
search Association (68th, New Orleans. LA, April 23-27» 1984). 8 p. |ED 
247 302) 

Teachers from the Austin IndepcndCTit School District were Identified as provid- 
ing exemplary instruction to dementaiy Hispanic limitefi-Engllsh-profldent (LEP) 
students based on a comparison of pr^cted versus acotal achievement scores in 
reading, language, and math. Predicted performance was based on equations gener- 
ated by stepwise linear regressions in which the foHowing predictor variables were 
available: the previous yearns performance In reading, language, and math and their 
interactions, and the student's enby level of oral English and Spanish and their 
interaction. The analyses kfaitificd 12 teachers whose average Normal Curve Equiva- 
lent (NCE) residual gain scores were positive in reading, language, and math. Only 
second and third grade teachers met the pre-established criteria. In addition to 
identifying exemplary teachers of LEP students, it was planned that the subsequent 
year's evaluation would attempt to Isolate characteristics of the teachers identified 
that may account for their success. 

DcFablo, Roscanne. Cla^room as Text: Reading, Interpreting, and Critiquing 
a Literature Class. Report Series 2.7., Center for the Learning and Teach- 
ing of Uterature, Albany. New York, 1989, 28 p. [ED 315 7611 

Presenting a portrait of a high school literature classroom, this paper gives a 
detailed, evocative characterization of what one particular and welt-regarded high 
school literature teacher actuaO^< does in her classroom. The paper describes how the 
teacher-researcher chc^ a colleague whose experience and expertise were generally 
thought to be exceptional. The researcher conducted taped interviews with the 
teacher and the students, gathered lesson plans, study guidelines, and assignments 
related to instructional units» and made videotapes of the classes involved. 

The paper concludes that the classroom observed was both teacher-directed and 
student-centered: the teacher cfirection was so sktUfu) as to be almost invisible, and the 
teacher*s organizational skills provided a classroom ^ronment in which students 
activdy engaged in the process of reading, interpreting, and criticizing texts. It was 
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^so observed that the teacho''s focus on student-generated re&ponses 2Uid questions 
kept the classroom dlscusdon centered on issues of genuine concern to the readers. 

Department of Education, Washington. DC; Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (ED), Washington, DC. "^What Works. Research about Teach- 
ing and Learning.** EDRS: 1986, 90 p. (ED 263 299] 

Educational research stuc^ conducted in recent years are distiDed into 41 
significant findings or conclusions that can be used as a practical guide for parents 
and teachers seeking those educational practices found to be most ^ective in helping 
children to learn. The 41 findings are displayed one to a page. Each page is organized 
into three parts: (1) the ''research finding,** stated succinctly; (2) several paragraphs of 
"comment** elaborating on the finding; and (3) •'rcferaices* to the major educational 
research studies that s^ipport the fitiding. The flncbngs cover such topics as: reading 
to children, counting, early writing, de^ebping talent, getting parents involved, 
phonics, science experiments* managing classroom time, tutoring, memorization, 
homeworl;, school climate, discipline, eff^:tive principals, cultural literacy, foreign 
language* ri^rous courses, extracurricular activitiest and preparation for work. Ihe 
41 findings are grouped under three major headings: Home (8 topics). Classroom (19 
topics), an^ School (14 topics). This handbook represents a concerted effort to 
dononstrate that the educational process is susceptible to bdng understood and that 
research can reveal practical concepts that will improve that process. It is an attempt 
to supply clear, accurate, reliable, and non-controverdal information to parents and 
educators on some of the most important everyday educational questions. 

Dillon, Deborah R. "Showing Them That I Want Them to Learn and That I Care 
about Who They Are: A Microcthnography of the Social Organization of a 
Secondary Low-Track English-Reading Classroom,** American EducQtlona! 
Research Journal v26 n2 Summer 1989, p227-59. |EJ 409 699) 

Beki notes and interview data were triangulated with secondary data in this 
ethnographic study to generate a description of social organization* A partial theory 
of the teacher's actions in working u^th a predominantly Bbck group of 17 low-in- 
come rural Ngh school students was devised. Teacher effectiveness in this situation is 
described. 

Duffy, Gerald G. Trom Turn Taking to Sense Making: Broadening the Concept 
of Reading Teacher Effecttveness," Joumat of Educational Research, v76 
n3 Jan-Feb 1983, pl34-39. (EJ 277 349] 

The traditional practice of having students read or respond to questions in turn 
is questioned. Research suggests that teach^ effectiveness improves when teachers 
clearly explain the task at hand before children respond. 
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Duffy, Gerald G. and others. ^'Conceptualizing Instructlonai Explanation," Teach- 
ing and Teacher Education, v2 n3 1986, pl97-214. |EJ 348 3441 

Drawing on a four-year study of teacher explanation of sldtls and strat^ies 
during elementaiy reading in^tniction, this pap^ identlfi» and describes properties 
which distinguish the explanations of more effective teachers from those of less 
effective teachers. Excopts of lesson transcripts are used to Uli^trate these proper^ 



Duffy, Gerald G- and others. "How Teachers* Instructional Talk Influences 
Students* Understanding of Lesson Content," Elementary School Journal, 
v87 nl Sept 1986, p3-16. lEJ 342 946] 

Describes three pairs of lessons in which the same skill taught to the same kinds 
of students by identically train^ teachers results in noticeable differences in what 
students remember folbwing instruction. Focuses on how student understanding of 
lesson content is influenced by relatively subtle differences in what a teacher says. 

Duffy, Gerald G. and others, ''The Curricubr and Instnictional Conceptions 
Undergirding the Teacher Explanation Project^ Occasional Paper, No. 98 
1986, 47 p. (ED 273 9321 

The conceptual base of a project tl^at examine teachers' explanations of 
reading skills and strategies to bw-abiKty students is review^ in this paper. Following 
a brief discussion of the background of the project, the paper explores the curricular 
conceptions underlying It. Sp^ftcally discussed are two views of how direct instruc- 
tion should be us^ to improve comprehension, the first arguing that comprehension 
is devebped primarily through dlr^ instruction in the content of the text, the second 
holding that it is devebp^ through direct instruction in the process by which content 
is understood-the view that under0rds the Teacher Explanation Project. The |>apcr 
next examines the instructional conception guiding the project, which is odsed on 
four characteristics of effective teacher expbnation: (1) a responsiveness to student 
r^ruduring of information; {2) an effort to put students In conscious control by 
creating awareness; (3) the presentation of declarative* conditional, and procedural 
infonnation that is conceptually accurate, explicit, meaningful, and sequenced; and (4) 
assistance for students as they buiki understandings by providing sequencing and 
restructuring ''hooks.*' A list of 64 references is appended. 

Eldredge, J. Lloyd and Dennie Butterfield. ''Sacred Cows Make Good Hamburger. 

A Report on a RecKiing Research Project Titled Testing the Sacred Cows in 

Reading/'* 1984» 93 p. (ED 255 861) 

Because of concern about the hannful effects oi placing children in low reading 
groups, this study tested the fdtowlng ''sacred cows'* in reading: {1) the use of 
informal reading inventories for grouping children in reading instruction, (2) the 
homogeneous grouping practices currently utilized in most classrooms in the United 
States, (3) the use of readability fot:..ulas to identify "appropriate* reading materials 
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for children to read, (4) the idea that children can be taught to read effectively ordy via 
basal readers, and (5) the analytical frfiofdcs strategies used to teach children phonics 
skills. The five experimental programs involved in the study were asdgned to second 
grade classrooms in four Utah schod districts. Students in both experimental and 
rontrol dassrooms were administered pre- and posttests In reading, vocabulary, 
reac&ng comprehoision, phonics, self image, and interest in reac&ng. Reading vocab- 
ulaiy and reading comprehension were tested using the Gates*MacGinitie Reading 
Test, Level B, Form 1. The findings suggest that by Involving students In a tot of 
noninstructional reac&ng and by using: (1) an analytical/synthetic decoding approach; 
(2) phonics to identify words not r^rogniaable on sight; (3) heterogenous grouping; 
and (4) children's bterature rather than basal readers, student reading achievement is 
significantly greater than it is for those taught by traditional methods. (Numerous 
tables of findings and seven appendixes contain material relevant to the study.) 

Engelniann, Si^fried and Unda A. Meyer. ''Reading Comprehension Instruction 
In Grades 4, 5, and 6: Progrsun Characteristics; Teacher Perceptions; 
Teacher Behaviors; and Student Perfonnance,** paper presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Educational Research Association (68th, New 
Orleans, LA, April 23-27, 1984), 35 p. (ED 250 6531 

A three-part stuc^ was conducted to present an indepth Uyok at reading compre- 
hension instruction in the middle grades. In the fin^t part of the study, four basal series 
for grades 4, 5, and 6, were analyzed for clarity of communication, adequacy of skill 
practice provided, and a number of other comprehension rebted dimensions. In the 
second part, 17 teachers were videotaped as they taught two comprehension topic 
areas and were interviewed to get their perceptions of the texts they used and of their 
stiKients* mastery of the material taught. These results were compared with those 
obtained from a larger sample of teachers who completed questionnaires. The third 
part of the study e}(amined student acHevement for the observed teachers on 
criterion-referenced tests designed to assess what was taught. OveraD results indicated 
that (1) the text pres^tations were inadequate in terms of their instructional design 
features. (2) the teachers did not improve upon the texts. (3) teacher perceptions of 
how well they taught and how much their students learned were inaccurate, and (4) 
only 55% of the students teamed 50% of the comprehension skills presented. 

Engelmann, Siegfried and Donald Steely. "Implementation of Basal Reading in 
Grades 4-6. Final Report," 1980 80 p. (ED 250 652) 

The results of a three-part study, comhided to present an indepth look at 
reading comprehen^on Instruction in the mkidle grades, are described in this re|x>rt. 
Four major areas are covered: teacher's verbal reports, program specifications, 
teaching behavior, and student masteiy. The report ftrst describes the research 
design, or how a profile of reading instruction was established for grades four through 
six. The procedui^es of obtaining data are described: audio inten4ews, video taping, 
program anaVsi^t and rtudent performance. The results are presented and disoissed 
and the foBowing types of comparisons are made: (1) some teacher verbal reports are 



compiu'ed to actual progiam specifications; (2) some teacher behaviors are compared 
to both program specifications and verbal reports; and (3) student performance is 
compared to program specifications, teacher behavior, and teacher verbal reports. A 
sununary of the stuc^ is offered and the results of administrator interviews are 
presented. The questionnaire used is d^cribed and data from questionnaire re- 
sponses are compared with those gathered from teacher <4>seivation. 

Ferrclt Susan and Aimee Howdy. ^'Effective Teaching and the Teaching of 
Teachers: Reflections from Personal Experience,** paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion {New Orleans, UV. February 17-20. 1988), 10 p. (ED 291 741} 

This paper records the experiences of two teacher educators at a small liberal 
arts coDege who attempted to deliver instruction in ways that were designed to meet 
the needs of individual preservice students. The program was individualized for the 
students In three ways: (1) the pace of instruction was notched with the abilities of 
individual students; (2) mear^gful clinical experiences were designed and delivered 
throughout the four-year undergrmluate progrants; and (3) effective teaching practices 
were modeled in the professional education courses. Certain innovations were based 
upon current research on effective teaching. Central to the program was an inte- 
grated methods course and course in elementary reading and diagnostic/remedial 
reading. Teacher educators, preservice teachers, and public school personnel worked 
together intensively in field experience in the schools. The program modifications 
were seen as a successful attempt at Incorporating effective teaching methods into 
higher education classrooms. 

Flood, James and others. "Reading Comprehension Performance: The Effects of 
Teacher Presentations and Text Features,'* Reading Research and Instruc- 
tion, v29 nl Fall 1989, pMl. (EJ 400 324) 

Examines the role of the teacher in enhancing students' reading comprehension. 
Rnds that the teacher is a more significant factor In the comprehension of lengthy 
natural texts than is the ease of the text itself. 

Gersten, Russell and Douglas Gamine. ''Direct Instruction in Reading Comprehen- 
sion," Educational Leadership, v43 n7 Apr 1986, p70-78. [EJ 339 723| 

Outlines the components of direct instruction. R^earch demonstrates that the 
types of questions asked, the detailed step-by^tep breakdowns, and the extensive 
practice with examples {illustrate in the three studies discussed) significantly benefit 
students' comprehension. Includes references and five figures. 
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Glbbs, Vanita M. and others. "Reading: The Core of Learning,'* proceedings of 
the Annual Reading Conference (13th, Terre Haute, Indlarwi, June 16-17, 
1983), 60 p. (ED 241 903} 

Reflecting the views of teachers, reading sp^idatists, and professors on both the 
basics and the new techndogies in reading Instnidion, these conferoice proceedings 
begin with Carl Persor^e's address, *The Word's the Thlr^," <m classroom activities 
that stress the word as concept. The sec(md paper, William UnvUle's and David 
Watmnan*s ''Now That You Have a Microcomputer,"* discusses computer programs 
in reading and lists compani^ offering computer catalogs, while the third, **Writing 
for Reading: listening to the Flip Side,* by Catherine Baker, exantfnes the cause/ef- 
fect relationship between reading md writing. In the fourth paper, "Reading Poetry: 
Back to Basics,** James Mullk:an sugg^ why poetry is basic to human culture and 
offers strategies for invohdng chiMren with poetry. The fifth paper, Robert Amett's 
''Sans SdntiDatlng Salesmanship Skills, Reading Centm Sag," d^cribes how to 
convince administrators aiKl students of the importance of reading progrants and 
reading, and the slyth paper, "List^ to My and I Will Read: A Case for 
Kind^fgarten Experiences," by Jan McCarthy, exan^nes the teacher's impact on 
student learning. Carl Personkc's ctesing address, "Wherein Well Catch the King," 
investigates schema theory and reading. 

Giordbiio, Gerard. **Commentary: Is Experimental Resed*'ch Snowing Us?" Jour- 
nal of Readfng, v27 nl Oct 1983, p5-7. (EJ 289 465] 

Suggests that the work of reading researchers may be ineffective because it bcks 
a practical impact on teacher educators or classroom teachers. 

Goet2, Ernest T. and others. "Elaboratlve Strat^ies: Promises and Dilemmas for 
Instniction in Large Classes,"* paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Reading Conference (33rd, Austin, TX, November 29-December 3, 
1983), 16 p. (ED 243 0731 

Frompi^ by the lack of research on learning In large coll^ classes in terms of 
the cogi^itlve ,*>roc^ses and strat^<» students use, an experimental, preliminary 
study impk^erted generative activities in an ui-'icrgraduatc educational psychology 
cla^ of apprc '<imateiy 70 students. The activities involve such things as stopping in 
the middle of /i l&rture to have students either paraphrase a prindpte or definition or 
summarize what was just saki, or having them compose or analyze metaphors aixl 
generate new examples or anabgies. Instructors proi^ded feedback ^ presenting one 
or more prototypical, appropriate daborations, or by discussing some common 
misconception in elaborations. Despite the Stations of the study, several observa- 
tions were made, anK>ng them that (1) generative activities can be devebped for most 
of what is taught; (2) implementing generative activities in large, college classes is 
logistically pos^ble and worthwhile; (3) the effectiveness of generative activities in 
large classes reflects student differences; (4) students may not be comfortable u4ien 
asked to engage in generative activities; (5) students may need training in the use of 
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generative processes; and (6) providing adequate feedback to the students Is crucial to 
the success of generative activities. 



Guerrero, Frank and Ph^Us Goldberg. The Collaborative Consultatton Support 
System Program 1987-88. Evaluation Section Report New York Qty 
Board of Education, Brooklyn. Office of Educational Assessment, 1989. [ED 
304 4421 

An evaluation is presented of the Collaborative Consultation Support System 
Program (CCSSH which was devek>ped to provick support to public sdK>ols in need 
of assistance. The school in uMch the program was established consisted of students 
who wore mostly from poor and culturaUy (Averse families. For the purpose of 
improving instruction, 18 teachers were ''paired** to work together. The pairs were 
comprised of at {east one experienced teacher and one probationary teach^^. The 
<Ajectives of the CCSSP were: (1) to provkfe banning teachers with a strong 
knowledge base to make them more effective; (2) to train selected experienced 
teachers in a coUegial, coaching, supervision/obs^ation process; (3) to establish a 
process of ongoing peer coaching, staff devefepment and support for teachers in the 
school; (4) to develop a cadre of teachers and administrators who can help others 
apply the teacher effectiv^ess research; and (5) to improve overall student achieve- 
ment in mathematics and reading. In this •^eport the proposal for the program is 
outlined and the program rationale is described. An evaluation of the program 
includes descriptions of program activities and findings obtained from Interviews nith 
ti^ participants, surveys that evaluated the program training, and an analysis of 
student scores on standardized t^ts. 

Gustafson, David J. '^Teacher Knowledge of Their Students' Learning Strengths 
and Weaknesses,** paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Reading Conference (8th, Clearwater, FL, December 3-6, 1987), 9 p. (ED 
294 1441 

Cumulative school records kept on diiUren generally contain only standardized 
test scores and random notes concerning conduct, yet some theorists suggest that 
one of the mofi powerful tools of assessment is teachers* daily observation. To 
determine teacfiers* capability for evaluating their students* reading, a study examined 
teachers' informal di^noses of the reac&ng difftcutties of 14 subjects, grades three to 
nine, who had been referred to a reading center for diagnosis aiKi remediation of 
perceived reading problems. In n)i.>ny cases the chiM was referred to the center by the 
participating teacher. Each teacher was sent a letter asking ''How does this student 
leam?"* and "What se^ns to impede fiis/her teaming?** Expectations were that 
teacher commits wouM be specially directed toward the reading ability of the 
students and that comments would sp^flcatly relate to the four cueing systems 
outlined by May (1986): syntactic, semantic, grapho|:^nk:, and background. Results 
showed that teachers' knowledge of their students was quite general at best. Few of 
the comments reflected the M^dely held vi^w wf reading as an interactive process, and 
there was almost a total absence of specific strategy statements which could result 
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direct teaching. Instee^l, there were many statements involving v^at impede the 
students* learning. (Four refer^ic^ are attached.) 



Guthrie, John T. ''Research Views: Classroom Management,* Reading Teacher, 
v36 n6 Feb 1983, p606-08. (EJ 274 260} 

Reviews research concerrUng the characteristics and behaviors of teachers u4io 
are effective dassroom managers. 

Guthrie, John T., Ed. •'Responding to *A Nation at Risk*: Appraisal and Policy 
GuideUnes.- 1983, 24 p, (ED 240 525| 

Intended to assist educational leaders by identifying recommendations from th« 
report, "A Nation at Risk,** that are relevant to reading ami literacy and by sugg^Ung 
instnictional guidelines consistent with both the report and current reading research, 
this booklet presents policy guidelines in the following areas: (1) literacy processes, (2) 
curriculum contoit, (3) teacher effectiveness, (4) textbook quality, and (5) parent 
involvement. The first s^on discusses instnictional objectives for reading, writing, 
and study skills u^rlle the second briefly touches on methods of implementing English 
instruction, reading across the curriculum, and the United States' literary heritage. 
The third section examines the impact of time use, organization, and teacher prepa- 
ration on teacher effectiveness, and the fourth considers the selection and use of 
textbooks. The final s^tion discusses the importance of parental involvement in 
chiMren's education. 

Guzzetti, Barbara J. and Robert J. Marzano. 'Correlates of Effective Reading 
Instruction," Reading Teacher, v37 n8 Apr 1984, p754-58. (EJ 294 7271 

Notes that school effectiveness research has Identified particular process and 
content characteristics associated with gains in reading achievement. Examines the 
research and the application of research findings. 

Hoffnnan, James V., Ed* ''Effective Teaching of Reading: Research and Practice," 
International Reading Association, Newark, Del. 1986, 315 p. (ED 265 504] 

Distilling and interpreting past and current research on the effective teaching of 
reading is the focus of this vokinoe. The titles and authors are as foDows: ''Research in 
Effective Teaching: An Overview of Its Devetepment" (William H. Rupley. Beth S. 
Wise, and John W. Logan); "Process-Product Research on Effective Teaching: A 
Primer for a Paradigm" (James V. Hoffman); "Prindptes for Conducting First Grade 
Reading Group Instniction" (Jere Brophy); ''Effective Use of Time in Secondary 
Reading Programs" (Jane A. StaBings); "Case Study of a Changing Reeling Program 
and the Rote of Teacher Effectiveness Research* (Mark W. F. Condon and Marilyn B. 
Kapd); "Effective Use of Instructional Time: The Cupertino Project" (Martha Rapp 
Haggard and Jennifer Reese Better); ^'Changing Teacher Practice: A Research Based 
School Imprwemmt Study (Gary A. Griffin and Susan Barnes); ''Instnictional Deci- 
sion Making and Reading Teacher Effectiveness" (Gerald G. Duffy and Deborah L. 
ESaB); "Studying Qualitative Dimensions of Instructional Effectiveness** (Laura R. 
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Rochlcr and Gerald G. Duffy); "Ptojcct READ: An InseMce Model for Training 
Ctassroom Teachsrs In E^edive Reading Instruction* (R<jx»r* Calfee and Marda K. 
Heniyh *The Made&ne Hunter Model of Teacher Effectivc^i^^^** (Renee Wd^)erg); 
"PoBcy Constraint and Effective Compensatory Reading Instruction: A Review** 
(Richard L AlHngton); and *'What We Know and What We Need to Learn About 
Reading Instruction/ 

Holland, Kathleen E. ^'Porcnts and Teachers: Can Home and School Literacy' 
BouTKlarles Be Broken?* Education In Appatachta. Proceedings from the 
Conference, 1987. |ED 300 1821 

This study investigated home-school communication patterns between special 
reading teachers and parents of the children they serv&i, u4th att^tion to teachers' 
and parents* views of each otlrer as literacy supporters of chikiren. The paper 
discusses the acquisition of Kteracy by childrm, formaGy at school and informally at 
lK>me« as well as various soda! and cultural influences on literacy education, espedzdfy 
In Appaiachi^. Studies show that schools^ particularly urban schools* often fail to 
recognize Appalachian culture and thus fail to serve die Appalachian child. Parent- 
teacher communication often is hindered by boundary-setting and tenritoriality In 
which the power balance traditionally Is tipped toward the teacher. The research 
population was 13 Columbus, Ohio, urban Black and Appalachian parents of first- 
graders from poor and working-class economic backgrounds. The chikiren were 
participating in the Reading Recovery Program, an early intervention tutoring pro- 
gram for first graders at risk of failure. Two styles of communicaticn, active and 
pasdve, evolved sunong the sev^ ieachers in the study. Active teachers tended to 
pursue parents relentlessly in order to get them involved with their children's educa- 
tion. Passive teachers used format, less personal communication. Active teachers 
created three-way collaborative teaming eKperiences, involving both parents arid 
chikiren in the edtuiation process. At conferences, parents discussed the home 
literacy context, while teachers discussed the formal sdiool context. The paper 
concludes that active teachers were far more successful than passive teachers in 
obtaining parent participation and recommends that students take a bigger role in 
parent-teacher cunfer^» and that the famityschool relationship be a triangular 
one. Twenty-two referetxres, four tables. 

Hull, Starr and Margaret Shaw-BzJcer. "Questions Good Teachers of Reading 
ShouM Ask,*" paper printed at the Annual Meeting of the International 
Reading Association {34th, New Orleans. LA. April 30 May 4, 1989). 24 p. 
{ED 311398! 

Good ^e^hers of reading shouki asJc questions which link the research knowl- 
edge base in reading, effective teaching, and leamir>g with proficient decision-making 
skills. These qu^tions shouM focus on the content to be taught, the behaviors of the 
student and the behaviors of the teacher. Content questions address central con- 
cepts, prior knowledge needs, strategies to be taught, difficult vocabulary, inferential 
qu^ons to be asked* and ways to integrate other subjects in the curriculum. 
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Questions concerned with learning behavior of the student are timed at discovering in 
which mode the student learns most easily wnd how tha student will show understand- 
ing of what has been learned, and of the skills which aid comprehension . 

Beliavior-of-the-teacher questions addr^ how to determine the ^udent s prior 
knowiedcie, buik&ng background knowledge, t^M^iing comprehenston strategies, In- 
corponstin^ principles of iTK^tivatlon and practice, m& taglng instructional time, pro- 
viding Immediate and continuous assesanent upon which to base future dedsions, 
integrating subjects, reading orally to the students, and providing silent reading time. 
An these qu^tions serve as the basis for a model lesson. By implementing the 
decisions reached after this questioning process, teachers will transf^ control of the 
reading reasoning process from themselves to their ^udents. This wiD promote the 
devebpment of students as active, constructive, strategic, fluent, and motivated 
readers. 

Jones, Noel and Mary Gendemalik Cooper. •*Teacher Effectiveness and Educa- 
tion; A Case of Incompatibility? North Carolina's Effective Teaching Training 
Program: Implications for Social Studies. Implications for Language Curric- 
ula,"* paper presented at the annua) meeting of the American Educational 
Research AssodaUon (Washington, DC, April 20*24, 1987), 28 p. (ED 284 
829) 

The Effective Teacher Training Program In North Carolina is based upon 
correlational studies primarily limited to the areas of re^ng, math and bnguage 
knowledge, and to learning outcomes that consist of basic skills, factual knowledge, 
and concept name identification. Despite warnings against overgeneralization within 
the studies themselves, the direct instruction model, \Vftich receives support froia this 
research, is being applied to instruction in all areas of the curriculum and to all levels 
of learning. This instructional model conflicts with the way learning is understood in 
sodai studies and with evkl^Ke indicating that dir^ instruction inhibits the develop- 
ment of critical thinking and inquiry-aims highly valued by soda! studies educators. 
This paper haDeng^ the assumption that effective teaching practices are neutral 
concerning curriailum choices and argues that a behaviorist logiCdI-posiUvist model of 
curricuhim is (>eir\g imposed on all teachers even though there is strong evidence that 
this model is incon:»tot^t with conditiCHns that foster the development of language 
competence and literacy. It is concluded that^ both in social studies and in language 
arts, teachers must be alk>wed to make professioruit informed decisions about team* 
ing activities so that they can select appropriate conditions for typ^ and levels of 
learning. 

King, Edith W. "Promising Practices in Teaching Ethnically Diverse Children," 

Momentum, vl4 nl Feb 1983, p38-40. \EJ 287 043) 

Describes a research project td^tif^^ prontising practices in teaching ethni- 
caBy diverse chiMren in seven Denver elementaiy schools. Reveals that successful 
te^ers create a stimulating environment, Indivkhialize the curricuhim, use flexible 
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reading groups, atlow relaxed unrestricted movement, focus on cultural continuity, 
and stress mutual r^pect and involvement by teacher and '-hildren. 

Korinek, Lori. -Qu^tlonlng Strategies In Special Education: Links to Teacher 
Effteacy Research In General Education,* Journal of Research and Deuel- 
opment tn Education, v21 nl FaB 1987, pl6-22- (EJ 362 978) 

The purpose of tHs study was to examine and describe the types of questioning 
strategies used by teachers of elementary level exceptional students during reading 
instruction, the types of resoonses by students, and the relationship between teacher 
questioning and student response* R&ults are compared to teacher effectiven^ 
research and discuss^. 

Kurth, Ruth Justine and Linda J. Stromberg. '"Improviog the Teaching of Com- 
prehension in Elementary Schools: A Second Year Report,** paper presented 
at the annual mating of the American Educational Research Association 
(68th, New Orleans. LA. April 4:3-27, 1984), 36 p, (ED 245 184] 

A 2-year study designed to develop ways to improve both the quantity and the 
quality of the comprehension instniction offered by elementary school teachers 
involved 9 teachers in the Brst year and 11 teachers in the second. In each year of the 
study, the same research procedures were followed, with researchers observing the 
teachers, thest woridng with teachers on ways to incorporate more comprehension 
instniction in their classy. The researchers used a modified version of the N. Boyan 
and W, Copeland supervision model that gives guideline for bringing about teacher 
change usinc clinical supervision techniques. A comparison of tne pre- and post-inter- 
vention observation data showed improvement In all areas measured for both years. 
The restihs of the second-year obsen/ations of the first-year subjects also showed that 
the positive changes in teaching behavior were sustained, even after the intervention 
had stopped. The seconds/ear teachers also showed positive changes in their atti- 
tudes concerning their ability to teach reading. 

Langer, Judith A. 'literacy Instnjction in American Schools: Problemir and Per- 
spectives,'' 1984, 54 p. {ED 249 475} 

Recent studies of reading and writirtg Instruction sugg^ that literacy instruction 
is easily distort^, incorporating measures of achievement that do not reflect students* 
mastery of the process of understanding, reading materials that are ill-structured and 
divorced from any real communicative intent, and exerdses in subskiO learning that 
remain divorced from the intended achievements. An alternative model of literacy 
teaming, based on the notion of instructional scaff(^ding, offers five characterstics of 
interaction that are criticat to the success of Ktivities in classrooms. These character- 
istics ^ggest that (1) tl^ instructional task permits students to make their own 
contribution to tfie activity as it evolves, thus allowing them to have a sense of 
ownership of their work; (2) the in^tnJCtional task grows out of knowledge and skiRs 
the students already have, but poses problems that cannot be sdved without further 
help; (3) direct instniction in the form of questioning, modeling, or constructive 
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dialogue helps the student develop a ^cc^ful approach to the task; (4) the teacher*$ 
role in the instnK:tional event is coUaborative rather than evaluative; and (5) wet time, 
instruction changes in response to the student's intemalizaticn of the patterns and 
approaches practiced with the teacher's assistance. 

lavely, Carolyn and othei^. -Expertise in Teaching: Expert Pedagogues.'' EDRS: 
1986, 12 p. (ED 292 792} 

The purpose of this article is report a review of the cWeloping empirical 
literature to explain ''ecpert'* teacher i^eF^vior, by analogy, from the cognitive psy- 
diology expertise literature. Em^^iasized is a review of the expert-novice cognitive- 
psycho!ogy literature, encompassing the research on chess and other geunes; physics, 
medicine, and other academic disciplines;; and other areas. Also emphasized is the 
modest but growing, partly ethnograpliic, partly empirical, expert versus novice- 
teacher research literature, focusing on the public school level, as opposed to the 
college level. Also addressed are other, traditional, empirical approach^ to estimat- 
ing expertise in teaching including tht: tradition^ teacher evaluation research. Consid- 
ered are the qualities of teaching-excellence literature; student-^rating-scale and 
teaching^iuaiities correlation, and factor-analytic literature; the incompetent-teacher 
literature; and, Bnally, the classroom-teaching-effectiveness literature developed pri- 
marily in reading and mathematics, IrKluding direct instruction and transitions. Thirty- 
six references are included. 

Lchr, Fran. **ERIC/RCS Report: Teacher Effectiveness Research and Reading 
Instruction,'* Language Arts, v59 n8 Nov-Dec 1982, p883-87 (EJ 271 1051 

Examines ma..*ial in the ERIC system related to research in the area of effective 
teaching behaviors. Suggests that the nature of early stixlies to this effect is responsi- 
ble for the minimal impact of this research on classroom practices. 

Lewis, Rena B. "Learning Disabilities aruj Reading: Instructional Recomr.ienda- 
tions from Current Research," Exceptional Children, v50 n3 Nov 1983, 
P230-40. (ED 291 6211 

The review of research on the teaching of reading to learning disabled (LD) 
students first examines past conceptualizations of LD, favors the hypothesis that LD 
students fail to deploy cognitive resources effectively, examines recent research on 
teacher effectiveness, and suggests 10 ^ategies for teaching reading to LD students. 

Lumpkin, Donavon, Ed*, and others. "Evaluation in Reading: Learning, Teaching, 
Administering. Sixth Yearbook of the American Reading Forum,** American 
Reading Forum, 1986, 369 p. [ED 290 1361 

Centering around the common theme of reading evaluation, the papers in this 
yearbook were either presented at or a;e based on presentations from the 1985 
Ameriuin Reeling Forum conference. 'Htles of some of the papers and thdr authors 
are as follows: ''Teacher Competency Testing** (S. Kossack); '"Principals as Instruc- 
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tional Leaders'* (J* Lafiey): "Issites Rebted to Testing" (W. Otto); 'Issues Helated to 
Labels'' (X. CampereD); ""Issues Related to Personal Context" (B. Hays); "A View of a 
Statewide Evaluation* (J. Handler and D. Carlson); ""The Role of the Reading 
Educator in the Training of Elementary School Prindpab" (R. Kurth); "Are Student 
Interviews a Les^timate Evaluation Tool for Assessing School Reading Programs?* (J. 
Cassidy and others); "Evaluation of ^hilt Illiterates* Oral Language Associations with 
the Paradigmatic/^tagnDatic Inventory** (J. Dinnan and L PtilBng); "Nonliterate 
Adults* Knowledge of and Attitudes toward Microcomputers for Reading Iristruction" 
(L W&Ciiter and E Askov); "Application of Teacher EffectSven^: Research" (T. Blair 
and J. Young with a reaction by C. Stice); "Reading Evaluation In t.e Classroont" (L 
Gentile); "An Anahysts of Linguistic and Comprehension Strategies of Low Ability 
Readers" (V. Risko); "College Reading Programs 1958-1978" (A. Malleiv); "Develop- 
mental Reading Program Innovations and P- U:& at the University of Ondnnati" 
(T. Bullock and D. Madden); ""Guideli^ am. . <actices of Evaluation of State Reading 
Programs" (P. Smith and S. Rebottird); "Teacher Perceptions of Microcomputer 
Courses" (P. Ransom); "Evaluation of Variations among Reading Improvement Stu- 
dents through Three Decades" (M. Harshbarger); "A Comparison of Parent and 
Teacher Perceptions of Student Behaviors" (J. Williams); "Evaluating Perceptions of 
Learners at Different Levels" (D. Lumpkin); "Research In Teaching Context Ques" (J. 
Elliott); "Reading Inventories of the Future" (W. Henk with a reaction by L Tomtin* 
son); "Th-t Ooze Reading Inventory as a Qualitative and Quantitative Measure of 
Reading AbiUty" (R. DeSanti with a reaction by C Stice); "Content Reading" (R. 
Telfer); "Preliminary Development of a Screening Instrtin>ent for Learning Disabili- 
ties" (C. CJoer, Jr.); "The Mandate: Evaluation of Teacher Candidates by Use of 
Competency Tests" (R. FBppo); "How Effective Are Quantitative Teacher Evalua- 
tions?" {B. Hermann); "Evaluation of a Reading Program* (B. Wise and J. Shaver); 
"Students* Perceptions of Their Study Habits" (B. TownsOTd); "Evaluation of L«5am- 
ing Disabled College Students" (K. Norlander and others); "Reading .vtd Learning: 
The Learning Abilities of Three Types of Poor Readers" (R. Bbomer atvi others with 
a reaction by R. FBppo); "Ethnographic Research on Junior Great Books" (N. Boraks 
and others); "Evaluating Materials" (M. Collins); "Evaluation of Teaching with Discus- 
sion" (D. Alvermann); "New Ways to Use Student Writing Samples In Reading 
Diagnosis" (P. Duncan). References for each article are Included. 

Magllaro, Susan G. and HUda Borko. "A Naturalistic Investigation of Experienced 
Teachers' and Student Teachers' Instructional Practices," paper presented at 
the annual meeting of the America.i Educational Researdi Association (69th» 
Chicago. lU March 31-April 4. 1985), 30 p. (ED 261 999) 

This stiKiy exan^ed the relationships among reading activities, rules for pupil 
participation, student engagement, and subsequent student achievement in reading 
lessons taught student teachers (ST) and experienced teachers (ET). Two ST/ET 
dyads were observed axKl interviewed while they instruct^ third and fourth grade 
pupils in reading. The teachers In one dyad had ^mibr participation structures: 
however, their subsequsit student engagem^t and student achievement were differ* 
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ent. While the participation structures of the second dyad differed, student engzige- 
ment and achievement were alike. The contrasts between dyads indicated different 
levels of ability between the two student teachers. The differential effectiveness of the 
student teachers suggests that several factors may play important, interrelated roles in 
determining the success of novice teachers' ree^ling instruction. The difference be- 
tween these student teachers seemai to be explained best by their conceptions of 
their roles as student teachers, and the influence these conceptions had on their 
choice of participation structures and reading activities and their ability to implement 
these choices. These differences suggest that student teachers progress at differenl 
rates in the process of learning to teach. 

Magli^ro, Susan G, and Hilda Borlco. •*A Naturalistic Investigation of Experienced 
Teachers* and Student Teachers' Instructional Practices/ Teaching and 
Teacher Education, v2 n2 1986, pl27'37. [EJ 344 6101 

A naturalistic investigation was conducted to describe the relationships among 
participation structures, reading activities, student engagement, and subsequent stu- 
dent achievement In reading lessons taught by student teachers and experienced 
teachers. Results are present^* 

McDaid, Janet L. and Kate S. Murty. Equity in Student Placement and Reading 
Instruction at First Grade: A De&crlptiue Study. San Diego Qty Schools, 
CA: Planning. Research and Evaluation Division, 1989. (ED 305 414) 

This report evaluates student placement practices and quality of instruction In 
the first grade reading program of the San Diego (California) Qty Schools. A previous 
study indicated that a disproportionately high percentage of Black and Hispanic 
students did not complete the gr^e-level textbook by the end of the Brst grade« Data 
were drawn from classroom observations, teacher interviews, and student records in 
four selected schools and from meetings with a district-wide Teachers* Advisory 
Committee. The constant comparative method of hypothesis testing was followed so 
analysis couM occur at the same time as the data were being gathered The main 
conclusion is that by following the basal reader textbook almost eAclusively and 
placing students into achievement groups the reading program may not be providing 
all first grade students equal opportunities to receive the highest quality reading 
instruction. Students with bw-level reading skills need more time and assistance than 
they receive to become successful refers. An important secondary finding is that 
first-year teachers reported difficulty with pacing instruction and covering the pre- 
scribe*! nviterial. Recommendations for staff action are discussed. The appendices 
indtKie copies of the folbwing data-gathering tools: (1) Student Ptaconent in Basal 
Reader Observation Fomn; (2) Elementary Reacfing Textbook As^gnment Record; 
and (3) Etasic Category Codings of Teachers* Int^ew Responses arKi Behavioral 
Sequences from Classroom Observations. A Kst of 15 references is appended. 
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McKinney, C. Warren and others, '"The Eff^venc^s of Three Methods of Teach- 
ing Sodal Studies Concepts to Fourth-Grade Students: An Aptitude-Treat- 
ment Interaction Study," American Educational Research Journal v20 n4 
Winter 1983, p663-70. (EJ 294 2011 

The effectiveness of three metliods for teadiing social studies concepts were 
oamined. The techniques were Merrill and Tmnyson's nKxlel, Gagne's model, and 
reading-rotation. Student achievement was assessed for each method. Results indi- 
cated definit!;jns and both examples and nonex^ples facilitate concept acquisition. 

Medley, Donald M, and Homer Coker. "The Accuracy r . i^rlndpals' Judgments of 
Teacher Performance,'' Journal of Educattonal Research, v80 n4 March- 
April 1987, P242-47. (EJ 354 931) 

Examination of the accuracy of prindpeds' judgments of teacher performance as 
predictors of teacher eff ^veness revealed positive correlations in three teacher rol^ 
and students* gains in aritiimetic and reading. 

Mohr, Marian M, and Marion S. MacLean. "Working Together: A Guide for 
Teacher-Researchers.** EDRS: 1987. 142 p. |ED 285 196) 

Noting that raising standards for teaching is a key to education reform, this 
gidde outlines a tested plan for helping practicing teachers upgrade and fine-tune their 
own performance by ^tematicaDy studying their own classroom methods and the 
student learning that results. Following an introduction, the guide discusses r^earch 
group organization and procedures, indudir^ research logs and readings. The guide 
then explores classroom research practice and process, specifically, emergent re* 
search ques' ns, observation and reflection, data collection, analysis and interpreta- 
tion, implications, and r^earch reports and group publication. Next, the guide 
addresses research issues and complexiti^: teacher-researcher role tension and 
validity and reliability. Finally, the guide presents research reports from group publica- 
tions as follows: (1) "1 Think It Has Something to Do with Our Minds': Using 
Syncctics to Learn about History" (Leslie A. G'ay); (2) ''What Happens When Mickey 
Writes? Reading between the Lines** (Alberta Grossman); (3) ''A Teacher Researcher 
Writes about Ueaming" (Courtney Rogers); (4) "Discovering Revision" {Betsy San- 
ford); (5) "Reading for Meaning; Trying to Get Past Rrst Basal" (Mary Schulman); and 
(6) "What Happens When Eleventh- and Twelfth<;rade Students Do More Than Sit 
and Listen? A Proposal for Qassroom Research on Operative Learning** (Ann 
Sevdk). Appendixes contain a sample course outline, sample course description, and 
sample research proposal outBne. 

Myers, Miles. "When Research Does Not Help Teachers/ American Educator: 
The Professional Journal of the Anierican Federation of Teachers. vlO 
n2 Summer 1986, pl8-23. [EJ 338 412) 

Argues that teacher effectiveness dep^fids upon classroom sodal interactions, 
the functional use of subjects and knowledge, and recognition of students' under- 
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staixling. Discusses four exeimples of how potentially useful research on teaching was 
misapplied in practice: direct instruction, time on task, the Chicago Mastery Learning 
Program, and sequence of reading skills. 

Nader, Jeannette Abi. ''Talking to Learn: Integrating Classroom Talk with Aca- 
demic Content for Motivating Hispanic High School Students, paper pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research 
Association (New Orleans, LA, April 5-9, 1988), 14 p. (ED 296 0651 

A teacher's interaction with Hispanic high school students enrolled in Program 
for Learning in Accordance with Needs (PLAN), a college preparatton program 
designed to develop the basic skitls-reading, writing, and public speaking-needed to 
succeed in coUege, was (^>s^ed. The foOowlng implicit instructicnal goats of PLAN 
w^e revealed: (1) creating a vision of the future; (2) redefining the participants* 
self-image; and (3) building a supportive community. These goals were supported 
through a network of teacher behai4ors, particularly sodolinguistic strategies im- 
bedded in the teacher's speech, which wove the cultural characteristics of Hispanic 
students with academic content in an environment that encouraged learning, PLAN s 
succ^ may be partially attributable to the strategic use of lanfjjage in motivating 
stud^ts. The instnJCtion>il goab arui the strategies used to implement them are 
illustrated on an accompanying handout. A brief tribliography is Included* 

Ney, James W. Teacher-Student Cooperative Learning in the Freshman Writing 
Course." EDRS: 1989, 32 p. (ED 312 659) 

This study examined the effectlvoiess of a cooperative teaming model for the 
teaching of Freshman English at the college tevei. The mcdel involved student 
presentations based on assign^ readings from the texts, nine competitions and daily 
quizzes on the reading material, and peer grading of the daily quizzes well as 
mid-term and final exams, which included spot checking by the instructor for accuracy 
of grading. Weekly attitudinal surveys revealed a postive perception of students on the 
whole toward the corKhict of the class. Results further IrKiicated that the disciplined 
structure of the model produced in the students better m£istery of the subject matter 
and led to better classroom attendance. 

Nlles, Jerome A. and Lany A. Harris, Eds. **New Inquiries in Reading Research 
and Instmctian. Thirty-First Yearbook of the National Reading Conference,"* 
Proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the National Reading Conference 
(31st, Dallas, TX, December 2-5, 1981)* National Reading Conference, 
1982, 324 p. (ED 264 5421 

Reflecting an intensified concern for good educational research on instruction, 
the papers in this collection demonstrate the growing awareness of and sensitivity to 
the dasr^room environmoit by reading researchers. The 51 articles, selected from 
those presented at the 1981 meeting of the National Reading Conference, are divided 
into the foOoMing categories: (1) research on reading instruction; (2) reading compre- 
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hension: lemming and instruction; (3) comprehension: vocabulaiy; (4) beginning read- 
ing; (5) r^earch and measuremmt concerns; (6) teacher eff^veness; (7) review of 
research on technology and reading instruction; (8) stoiy structure; and (9) writing. 
The collection concludes with the complete list of conference papers from the 1981 
meetir^. 

Nowacek, Jane and Shari Saurders, "A Case Study of an Effective "Teacher in a 
Suburban Mainstreamed Classroom," paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the American Educational Research Association (San Francisco, CA, 
March 27-31, 1989), 30 p. [ED 309 1581 

This tightly focused proftle of an exceptionally able elementary school teacher 
includes background material on her youth and early years in teaching as well as an 
in^iepth analysis of her teaching methods ard relationships with students. Videotapes 
of her classroom performance and retrospective interviews were used to obtain 
information. An outstanding teacher in many areas of elementary education, she was 
particularly effective with mainstreamed children with reading difficulties. Eight 
themes were identifier} in her interactions with her students: {1} concepts made 
\4sually concrete; (2) frequent qu^tioning; (3) student helpfulness to peers encour- 
aged; (4) independent thinking praised; (5) self-concept of students promoted; (6) 
student responsibility for active participation in classroom encouraged; (7) structured 
rules and routines; and (8) nonverbal behavior used for maximizing InstrLctional time 
and/or student attention. 

Palincsar, Annemarie Sullivan. "Interactive Cognition to Promote Listening Com- 
prehension," paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association {67th, San Francisco, CA, April 16-20, 1986), 
23 p. [ED 278 0001 

A study examined whether scaffolding (the interaction that emerges when 
novices and experts work cooperatively) can be extended if the scaffolding model for 
facilitating problem-soMng instruction is imposed. Eight teachers were instructed and 
coached in the use of scaffolding to teach first graders listening comprehension skills. 
When a group of eight teachers was introduced to reciprocal teaching (teaching in 
which there is a dialog between teacher and students as weO as among students, and 
in which students take turns assuming the role of teacher) within the scaffokied 
instnidton framework (alt having received the same preparation), they varied conski- 
erabiy in the manner in which they applied their skills. Each teacher read expository 
passages to her students (six per group) that were written at a third grade level. Two 
sample sets of dialogue are given; what distinguishes the two examples is that one 
teacher supported the students at a "word lever white the other supported them at an 
''idea level/ An examination of the transcripts of the classes also showed tfiat some 
teachers relied more on tnstructionat statements, others on prompting statements, 
still others on reinforcing statements. These statements were evaluated agair>st the 
contributions of the students to elicit an instructional profile. (Copies cf dialogues and 
tables of data are included.) 
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Pallncsar, Anncmarie SuOlvan. "Rcdprocal Teaching: Working within the Zone of 
Proximal Devclonmcnt.'* paper present^ at the annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research Assodatlon (68th, New Orleans, LA» April 
23^27, 1984K 22 p. [ED 246 3851 

A study compared the effectiven^ of four Instructional procedures designed to 
teach four strategies: summarizinq, question gen^ting, clarifying, arnl predicting. 
The four procedure were (1) reciprocal teaching/corrective fee(fi>ack, y^ch requires 
that initially the teacher do a considerable amount of instruction about and nKxIeling 
of the f(Hir strategies using dialogue with the students; as the days of instruction 
proceed, the students are given more responsibility for Initiating and sustaining the 
dialogue while the teacher guides this practice, using modeBng and corrective feed- 
back specific to each student; (2) reciprocal teaching/practice, identical to ihe proce* 
dure )ust described, with the exception that after the first four days, students continue 
to practice the strate^^ by writing summaries, questions, points to be clarified, and 
predictions on assigned segments of text, while teacher feedback is minimal; (3) 
demonstration, which requires the teacher to demon^trate each strategy; an^J (4) 
treated control, in which the students are given worksheet activities r^rding the four 
strategies. Subjects w^e seventh grade stiKients in devetopmental reading classes. All 
groups used the same materials. Results indicated that the most effective of the four 
instructional procedures was reciprocal teaching with corrective feedback, foibwed by 
redprocat teaching with practice, and the control treatment. The findings suggest the 
importance of such instructional components as the need to work within the zone of 
proximal development (the ''region of sensitivity to instruction*") and to use a 
scaffoMed and proleptic approach (transfer of res|x>nsibitity for learning from teacher 
to student). (Examples of reciprocal teaching diabgue are appended.) 

Patching, William and others. "Direct Instruction In Critical Reading Skills," 
Reading Research Quarterly, vl8 n4 Summer 1983, p406-18. (EJ 285 
2091 

Results c* . stUkV that compared three instructional methods in teaching critical 
reading skills inotcate that students performed better after direct instruction than after 
either using a workbook with corrective feedback or having no teacher Intervention* 

Putnam. Joyce and Gerald G. Duffy. •'The Subtleties and Complexities of Instruc- 
tional Explanation In Reading: A Case Study of an Expert," Research Series, 
No. 155 1984. 34 p. |ED 255 8841 

Designed to determine vrf>at charact«d1zes effective instructional explanation in 
reading, the study Invoh^ed reading instmction of four reading groups and one chikl in 
a tHrd/fourth grade classroom in the faO, and ^'<o groups plus one chiki the 
remainder of the academic year. The research^, was obsen/ed 32 times during the 
year; fteM notes were taken and lessons were audio tape r;?!corded ond/or video 
recorded and then transcribed. Answers were s<Hi^t for the fotbwing research 
questions: (1) What characterizes the research participant's explanations during read* 




ing Instruction? (2) What chdracterizes the teacher-student interactie.is during the 
research partidpant's Instntction? (3) How were the lessons organized? (4) Is there 
any evidence regarding the effectiveness of explanation in creating student outcomes? 
Results of the study have provided rich descriptive data to conceptualize the nature of 
instructional explanationt including three aspects of instructional explanation that go 
beyond a simfde concept of expository teacher talk. Data revealed no relationship 
between instruction and student gjaim. and a disparity between what the research 
participant did when explaining as a practicing teacher and the way he conceptualized 
explanation behavior for his methods-course students. The findings suggest that 
instruction is much more complex than models, opinion, or much of the previous 
research have indicated, anc* that theoretical models of In^^^niction have little or no 
reliability as far as identification of ess^tial and critical variables. 

Rawers, Lois J. "Profiles of Elementary Excellence^ OSSC Bulletin, v27 n6 Feb 
1984, 31 p. lED 242 064) 

Profile in this report are three Or^n first-grade teachers~the state's 1984 
Teacher of the Year and two other finalists for that title. Distinguishing characteristics 
of the teaching approach of JoneUe Maurer of the Lincoln Elementary School in 
Grants Pass include phonics and group reading instruction, the use of activity centers, 
and a d& elopmental skills device known as the "Brown Cupboard. LaNaya Ritson, 
of Eugene's McComack Bementary School, makes use of a parent aide and rotating 
schootwlde P.E., music, and library periods to divide her class into three groups. 
Ritson also maintains contact with parents through weekly student work packets. The 
teaching of Tualatin Elementary School's Evelyn Andrews, Oregon's 1984 Teacher 
of the Year, is characterized by enthusiastic encouragement to students in and beyond 
the classroom and by an emphasis on the ""reahvoiid relevarKe** of learning activities. 
All three teachers share warm concern for their students and the ability to keep track 
of several activities simultaneously. They also utilize Instructional time well, work with 
students beyond school time, provide p<»itive reinforcem^t, set high expectations 
for their students, encourage responsibility and independent thinking, and Involve 
themselves in educational affairs beyond their own classrooms* 

Readence^ John E. and Scott Baldwin, Eds. Dialogues in Literacy Research. 
Thlrt\fSeuenth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference. National 
Reading Conference, Inc., 1988. (ED 300 7731 

Concentrating on theoretical perspectives on reading, writing and br^uage 
research, this yearbook contains 33 articles which cover the politics of literacy, 
onergent and early literacy, vocabulary, comprehension, content area reading, writ- 
ing, and teacher effectiveness. Articles include: (1) ''Tomorrow's Readers Today: 
Becoming a Profession of Cbllaborative Learners* (Jerome C. Harste); (2) **Storytell- 
ing, Reading, and the Mlcropobtics of Uter^'' (Ron Scolbn); (3) "Young ChiMren's 
Explanations of Spaces betweoi Words in Written Text"" (Beth R. Spencer and Peter 
P. Afflerbach); (4) ''Transitional Knowledge in Emergent Literacy" (George 
Kamberetis and Elizabeth Sulzby); (5) "First Graders' Perceptioris of Reading and 
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Writing* (Mce Bol}oni9 and Kathleen Hinchman); (6) ^'Sixth Graders' Use of Mne* 
monlc Imagcty In RccaDlng Content Mateilal* (Nancy L Williams and Bonnie C. 
Konopa! ); (7) ^'The Eff^ of on Baboratdd Directed Reading Acti\4ty on the 
Metacomprehensicm SdBs of Tfdrd Gn^Iers* (Maribeth Casslcy Sdunit^; (8) "Carl: A 
Case Study of Executive Control in a Gifted AJolescent Reader* 3abeth E Sparks); 

(9) ""EnhaiKlng Children*s Comprehensian throu^ Previewing* (Susan D. Neuman); 

(10) ''Extended Wait-Time and Its Effect on the Listening Comprehension of Kinder- 
garten Students* (Marilyn J. McKay); (11) "The Development of Teacher Explana- 
tions during Content Reading Lessons* (Mark W, Cbniey and Scott Warren); (12) 
"How Ethnographers of CbmmunicaUon Study Writing in School" (Susan Florlo- 
Ruane); (13) Conferences as Sodal Contexts for Learning about Revision" 
(Karen L. Dahl); (14) ''An Exploratory Study of Preservice Teachers* Evolving Knowl- 
edge Structures* (Beth Ann Herrmann); ar>d (15) "The Relationship between Pri^^ 
service Teachers' Evolvirtg Instniction of Reading and Thdr Emerging Conceptions of 
Reading"" (Janet Johnson). The program for Kt^ 1987 National Reading Conference 
is appended. 

Reck, Carieen* "Small Catholic Elementary Schools: An Endangered Species?** 
ERIC Digest, 1987. (ED 296 8151 

Although the existence of sn;<i!I Catholic elementary schools (enrollment: 300 or 
1^) is precatIous» these institutions enable students to succeed academically be)K>nd 
national norms, due to the special learning environment that they provide. The recent 
Small Schools Survey of Catholic elementary schools indicate that classes in small 
Catholic schoob scor^ exceptionally well in all of the basic feaming areas: reading, 
mathematics^ reference skills. This achievement has Important implications for the 
viability of other very small schools, be they private, religious, or public, and supports 
other educational research showing that size alone does not indicate the quality of a 
school. Principals whose smaO Cathdic elementary schools modeled above average 
academic achievement reported that the academic advantages of smdl schools due to 
tow teacher-to*pupil i^tios included: use of more varied matorials and tasks, higher 
levels of thinking due to more demanding assignments, jicreas^ opportunities for 
participation, formulation of better study habits, community support and greater 
opportunities for leadership. Team concept, priorities, si'ill organization, planning for 
content subjects, an interdiscipllndyv approach, and Instructional assistance were 
dted as effective elements in school-wide organization, and knowledge of key con- 
cepts and skills, indivkhiaBzation, and room arrartgement contributed to effective 
teaching. Reasons for school failure and kfeas for generating support are included. 

Reutzet, D. Ray. ''Interviewing: How to Hire a Coed Classroom Teacher of 
Reading,- Reading Teacher. v37 n2 Nov 1983, pi 22-217. (EJ 288 0311 

Argues that to Improve a reading program, administrators need to hire teachers 
who know what's involved In good reading instruction. Provides a sample interview of 
a pru.»f>ective teacher and a list of useful interview qu^tions, aD based on research 
into «Uiat nakes reading instruction effective* 



Rochler, Laura R. and others. "^A D^riptivc Study of Teacher Explanation: A 
Final Report of the 1983-84 Study," Research Studies, No. 170 1986. 86 
p. |ED 273 9311 

Conducted as the third in a serto of four investigations of teacher explanation 
of reading skilb, a study ocamin^ the relationsMp between expUdt teacher explana- 
tion and student awareness of lesson content and reading achievement gains. Sub- 
jects were seven fifth-grade teachers ard their respective Ic^reading ability groups. 
The teachers were taught how to modify basal text prescriptions for a particular sidii 
so that studoits wcnJd learn to use it as a strategy for discovering meaning rather 
than as a memorization exercise. In addition, the teachers were taught how to 
organize and ^ructure a lesson so that s. *?nts were exptldtJy Introduced to a skill, 
had a model to follow, and were guided in apptj^g it in a ''real text." Data were 
collected by means of audiotapes of lessons and teachers* perceptions of the training 
they had received, student interviews, and pretests ard posttests of student achieve- 
ment. Results support earlier findings that teachers can be trained to be more explicit 
in their explanattorts and tnat such ^ptidtness is related to improved student aware- 
ness of lesson content. As in earlier s^^w^ies, however, no dgnificant improverrent was 
fou. d in student achievement. Matenois used in the training program and study are 
provided in seven appendixes makin:^ . i the greater part of the document. Materials 
Include rating forms, interview protocols, criterion measures, and a graded oral 
reading paragraph test. 

Roehler, Laura R. and Gerald G. Duffy. "What Makes One Teacher a Better 
Explainer than Another," Journal of Education for Teaching, vl2 n3 
1986, p273'84. (EJ 344 6241 

Using Vygotsky*s concept of mediated development, a study was designed to 
determine the effect veness of what teachers say during instniction in reading skills. 
Twenty-two teachers were observed five times and their students interviewed to 
discover student awareness of the use of strategies in reading. Results are explored. 

Roehler, Laura R. and others. "Teacher Explanation during Reading Instruction: 
A Technical Report of the 1982-83 Study," Research Series, No. 158, 
1985, 136 p. (ED 261 3531 

Twenty-two fifth-grade teachers partidpated in a study designed to determine 
whether, given typical basal text material and the opportunity to learn, the more 
effective clas^oom teachers of reading wodd be those wIk> provided ex(. *^dt explana- 
tions on how to use reading skills strategically when reading, llie treatment group of 
teachers was trained in how to explain to bw reading groups what strategies couki be 
used, when they shouki be used, and how to apply them. The control group 
partidpated in a workshop on effective classroom management. Subsequmtly, the 
low-group reading instruction of each treatment and cot.lrol teacher was observed 
four times at one month intervals. Students were pretested and posttested v^th the 
Gates-McGinitie Reading Achievement Test. Results suggested that teachers were 
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able to Incorporate explanatory talk into thdr lessons nnd that this talk recited in 
greater student <»wareness. Hom^c, no achievement gains were found. Qualitative 
analysis of the explanations of teachers yiA\o were more and effective in creating 
awareness outcomes resulted in the identification of distinguisNng descriptive charac- 
teristics of effective ^cplanation and sugge^ed reasons y^iry some teachers were not 
more effective. (Copies of materials used in the stu iy are appended.) 

Roehler. Laura R. and others. -Training Teachers for Instructional Change in 
Reading: A Descriptive S^^dy^ Research Series. No. 143. 1984, 24 p. (ED 
243 0791 

Teacher training sessio^^s were examined to determine why four teachers receiv- 
ing the same training in implementing explanation behavior in reading instruction 
differed in the success with which they carried out the ncv ch-ategies. Audiotaped 
training sessions, trainer self-reports, m\d te^dier intervieu^ were qualitatively ana- 
lyzed to identify the characteristics of successful teacher change. Results revealed 
three major differences between the training' of the one successful and the three 
unsiK:cessful teachers: (1) while the other trainers only gave oral and written explana* 
tions, the successful teacher's trainer both emphasized the thinking a teacher must go 
through when planning and impl^enting a lesson and demonstrated the selected 
behaviors; (2) unlike the others, ♦his trainer pro\^ded training throup^ the actual 
implementation of instructional strategies and gradually diminished helo as the 
teacher adjusted his Insircctional behavior; and {3) the successful teacher's tr<siiier 
modeled aloud the thinking a teacher must do to plan and implement the process. 
(The criteria for evaluating instructional communication is appended.) 

Ross, Dorene Doerre and Diane Wells Kyle. "Helping Preservlce Teachers Learn 
to Use Teacher Effectiveness Research,** Journal t / Teacher Education, 
v38 n2 Mar-Apr 1987, p40-44. (EJ 353 2521 

Teacher effectiveness research is pres^t^ within the context of research about 
the teaching of reading in an effort to guide preservice teachers to make deliberate 
judgments in selecting instructional strat^es from cc^iHictlng research findings. 
Suggestions for teacher educators are offered. 

Rupley, William H. "Reading Teacher Effectiveness: Iniplications for Teaching the 
Gifted." Roeper Review. v7 n2 Nov. 1984. p70-72. (EJ 311 8801 

Research on teacher effectiveness in readicxi Instruction is reviewed and implica- 
tions for gifted students are noted for four areas: reading diagnosis, teacher-directed 
instAiCtion« o-"^:>rtunities to learn and practice, and engagement In learning. 
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Rupley, William H. and Beth S. Wise. "Methodological and Data Analysis Limita- 
tions in Teacher Effectiveness Research: Threats to the External Validity of 
Significant Findings," Journal of Reading Education, vlO nl Fall 1984, 
p8-18. iEJ313 480) 

Notes that major changes iiave occunred in the factors investigated and the data 
collection procedures employed in teacho* effectiveness research and that the 
generaiizabitity of significant findings continues to be limited by methodological and 
experimental design probtenr^. 

Rupley, William H. and Timothy R. Blair. "Assignment and Supervision of Read- 
ing Seat work: Looking in on 12 Primary Te^chcr^,** Reading Teacher, v40 
n4 Jan. 1987, p391-93. (EJ 345 1431 

Compares the literature on teacher effectivaiess with observations of 12 pri- 
mary grade teachero, noting areas where teachers may be missing opportunities to 
n\dke seatwork more effective. 

Sandby Thomas. Mary. "The Organization of Reading and Pupil Attainment,** 
Journal of Research In Reading, v6 nl Feb 1983, p29-40. [EJ 279 3081 

Reveals a dear relationship between teachers' aims and objectives and choice of 
class organization and that pupils taught in classes in u^ch reading is heard in groups 
achieve higher reading standards than do those taught individually. Shows also the 
effects of time on die quality of instruction. 

Schaudt, Barbara A. ''The Use of Computers in a Direct Instruction Reading 
Lesson^ Reading Psi^chologv, v8 n3 1987. pl69'78. {EJ 362 1821 

Contends that the addition of the microcomputer as a learning tool may 
enhance student learning and increase teacher effectiveness using the direct instruc* 
tion approach. [>iscusses patterns associated with teacher effectiveness^ practical 
application of the direct Instructicn model, emd the incorporation of computer 
assisted instruction into a direct instruction plan. 

Schroeder, Loren. ''Interview: Reading Comprehension Instruction: The Good, 
the Bad, and the All-Important Teacher,** Wisconsin State Reading Associ- 
ation Joumah v31 n2 Winter 1987, pl5-22. [EJ 371 7911 

Presents an Interview with reading researcher James F. Bauman, Associate 
Professor at Purdue University. Discusses research findings which indicate that t^tere 
are identifiable teacher behaviors and instructiona environments that promote learn- 
ing, and that reading comprehension skills can be caught. Discusses implications of 
findings for practitioners, emphasizing the Importemce of an intelligent, caring 
teacher. 
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Shanidln, Nancy L. •'Improving the Comprehension of At-Risk Readers: An 
Ethnographic Study of Four Chapter 1 Teachers* Grades 4-6, Joumiit of 
Reading, Writlug, and Learning Dlsablttttes International, v6 n2 Apr- 
June 1990, pl37^. (EJ 411 8231 

The ethnographic study of four successful intermediate-levd resource teachers 
working with high-risk urban chiklren found dmilarities in thdr instruction of reading 
comprehension (e.g., usir^ activities personally meaningful to the chiM) and changing 
students' miscue patterns. Significant ciifferences also emerged* rjs weO as nonuse of 
some instructional approaches recommended by leading reading educators. 

Sheerer, Marilyn A. "An Ethnographic Investigation of Chauncey Elementary 
School/ Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the American Educa* 
tional Research Association (San Francisco, CA, March 27-Apm 1, 1989). 

An ethnographic investigation of interrelationships betw^n teacher efficacy 
attitudes, teacher behavior, students' performance, and organizational climate in a 
total school setting was conducted at Chauncey Elementaiy School in Athens, Ohio. 
Giauncey was studied because its teachers had begun to implement an open class* 
room model which promoted a democratic decision-making process; had taken a 
position against the Athens Qty School District regarding the purchase of basal 
Headers; and were activcty advocating a literature-based reading program for primary 
grades. Questions guiding the inquiiy included: (1) What was going on at Chauncy 
that support^ innovative activity by teachers? (2) What kind of climate and organiza- 
tional framework encouraged the innovative classroom activity? (3) What effect did 
the pattern of instruction and organizational control have on the teachers* sense of 
effectiveness and performance in class? (4) How was it that these particular teachers 
were wc 'Jng to bring about change? (5) Did these teachers differ significantly In 
sodoeconcomic terms from their coBe^es in more tracfitional schools, or from the 
p^irents of the Chauncey chikiren? and (6) What were the soda! relations among 
teachers, administrators, and students? Results concerning educational innovation are 
discussed. 

Sheldon. Susan A. "Comparison of Two Teaching Methods for Reading Compre- 
hension," Journal of Research in Reading, v7 nl Feb 1984, p41-52. (EJ 
297 9401 

Concludes that elementary school children taught with a technique Involving 
nonverbal restructuring made significant reading gains over those taught with a 
question-answer method. 

Sindebr, Paul T. and others. "Teacher Effectiveness in Special Education Pro- 
grams," Journal of Special Education, v20 n2 Summer 1986, pl95-207. 
(EJ 342 643) 

Based on response categories of the Classroom Activity Recording Form, 
instructtonai beliaviors of 30 teachers of mildly retarded ami teaming disabled etemen- 
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tary students (N*^122) were used to predict reacfing achievement ^n on the Califor* 
nia Achievement Test. Time spent in teacher questioning was the single best predic- 
tor of achievement gain. 



Smith, Eugene. "Conducting a FoBow-Up Study of Students In Writing Courses," 
1984, 17 p. {ED 247 596; 



Recognizing the need t< ass^ the long term effects of compo^tion instruction, 
a study was conAicted to determine u4iether stiKlents could r^fnember signlHcant 
aspects of a writing course up to two years lat^, to discern their assessment of the 
effects of the course on their subsequent writing attitudes, and to solidt suggestions 
based on students* cumulative experiences with writing and Instniction for Improving 
writing courses. The study involved 11 students ranging from freshmen to seniors 
with majors in seversi fields, incIiKling English, Each had takm an intermecfiate or 
advanced course in expository writing taught by the research^. An interview and 
spontaneous writii^ session was conducted with each of the subjects. As a tool for 
evaluating the toi^ term ^ectiveness of writing Instruction, this method proved 
successful. When asked to explain the inv€»ition techniques used to begin their most 
recent piece of finished writing, subjects mentioned freewriting, brainstonning, and 
outfining. Only three people mentioned the response of another person as an 
important dimen^on of H^r t«;vising processes. Self-help tactics included reading 
aloud and handwriting or even printing a second draft. The most oftoi cited effects of 
the writing course were more structured writing habits, better self-disdptine, increased 
curiosity about writing and its capability for self-development, and an enhanced 
appreciation of the effects of audienve awareness. Writing samples tended to confirm 
or elaborate upon oral responses. 

Southgate, Vera and others. "Extending Spinning Reading,** Schools Council, 

London (England), 1981, 372 p. (ED 263 543) 

Extemfing Spinning Reading was a research proj^ based at the School of 
Education, University of Manchester, England, from September 1973 to December 
1977. The project, aimed at helping readers sev^ years and older improve their 
reading skiSs, is detailed in this book, in which most of the seven sections contain 
implications for teachers. The book begins with background information on the 
project. Phri 2 discusses the questions to which the research was directed, such as, 
What is reacting? How do chiMrm learn tc read? What skills are used in reading? and, 
What can the teacher do to help? 3 contains the teachers' viewpoints, including 
their preferred outcomes of the proJa:t and their aims and objectives. Part 4 empha- 
ses the growing importance of the reading environment artd investigates this 
environment in eight schools. Part 5 deals with teachers of reading, including their 
estimates of chlklren*$ reading ablfity, the books they use, their methods, their 
encouragement and training of chikiren to use reading stdtts, and the results of their 
guidance on chik{ren*s book choices. Part 6 discusses children as readers, indudfng 
what chiMren think about reading, chikiren*$ views on books, reading and rebted 
assess nents, and strategies chikiren use in reading (mlscue analysis and the doze 




procedure). Part 7 presents the main project findings and raommcndatlons for a 
more effective reading program. The apprndlx^ contain materials used In the 
project, including tables of findings and lists of related publications. 

Staltings, Jane. ''Effective Use of Classroom Time,'' summary and prcK:eedlngs of 
a 1984 Regional Exchange Workshop, 1984, 47 p. {ED 251 973| 

Beginning with general d>servations on the human element in excellent teach- 
ing that often goes unnoticed by researchers, this speaker provides a wide range of 
suggestions for making more effective use of class time. These suggestions pertain to 
monitoring time on and off ta^» classroom organization and planning, making 
assignments, clarifying expectations, improving distribution of materials, assigning 
seats, grouping students vs. working with individuals, working with groups, rules for 
behavior, Interactive instruction, reviewing, organizing information, checking for 
understanding, reteaching, oral reading, summarizing, establishing a supportive envi- 
ronment, ami monitoring student outcomes. A sumnuiry lists the advantages and 
disadvantages of some ma)or teaching strategies: l^re, discussion, drill and prac- 
tlce» inde)/cndent study, group inv^gation, bboratory approach, discovery, the 
learning center, simulation, behavior modification, performance-based learning activ* 
ity packages, and "do-teok-leam" (teacher-guided, small group Instruction). Refer- 
ences and handouts are included* 

Stallings, Jane A- "Effective Use of Time in Secondary Reading Classrooms," 
Reports Research (143), 1984 38 p. |ED 246 3931 

During the first phase of a three-phase study of teaching basic reading skills in 
the secondary schools, 43 secondary-school reading dassroon^ were observed for 
three days, and the relationships between teaching proc^^ and students' gains in 
reading were examined. Data were record^ with the Secondary Observation Instru- 
ment, and the Classroom Environment Scale was used to obtain students* percep- 
tions of the instructional proc^. Student reading achievement scor^ and absence 
raies were also recorded. Analyses of the data Indicated that (1) teacher reinforce- 
ment of correct responses and guidance for incorrect responses were fK>sitiveiy 
related to reading achievsfnent gains; (2) the frequency of reading-related verb^ 
interactions, including interactive instruction and ord reading, positively related to 
achievement; (3) the number of sodal Interactions and off-task behaviors that oc- 
curred during the class h kI a negative relationship to zuJiiev^n^ent; and (4) a relation- 
ship existed between positive aff^ recorded in the classroom and student abs^e 
rates, with k)wer student absence rates associated with nK>re positive and supportive 
classroom environments. Furthermore, c*eater gains in readiiig achievement were 
associated with theM environments. 

Staton, Jana, Ed., and others. "Dialogue, Volume 3 Nos. 1-4, December 1985- 
Deccmbcr 1986^ Dtalogue, v3 nM Dec 1985-Dec 1986. (ED 279 202| 

These four issues of a bulletin on the use of dialogue )oumab in foreign 
language teaching include these articles: ""Dialogue Journals and Reading Compre- 
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hension**; 'Secret M^sages: Dialogue Journals as a Readir^ Event*; ''The Teacher's 
Writing as Text**; "Using Dialogue Journals in Reading Classes'*; "Effective Teacher 
Char^: A Focus on the Individual"; ''ESL Teadwrs as Language Advocates for 
Chitdren"; "'Sheltered English* AppBed to Writing"; "Writing and Reflecting on 
Writing^ ''Maldng Language Connections: Writing in ESL PuU-Out Cla$ses^ "Using 
Dialogue Journals to Devebp a Dlscourse-Baseu Perfonnance Measure"; a review of 
"Teacher Strategies: Linguistic Devices for Sust^ning Interaction'* (a dissertation); 
"'How Is Your W^end and What Did You Do*: Second Language Learners' 
Understanding of Audience"; "The Dialogue Journal and Migrant Education"; "Fea- 
tures of Semi-Uterate Writing: One Student's Development"; "Using Dialogue Jour- 
nals for a More Meaningful Cultural Orimtation Qass"; "Moving Students from 
Frozen to More Creative Language Use"; "Yes, Teacher, There Is Hope!**; "A 
Principal's View of Dialogue Journals"; "The Safety Valve"; "IMalogue in Marketing 
Education"; "Tlme-The Greatest Gift"; "Research on Teacher Strategies: Exploring 
the Effects of GHb Responses to Journal Entries"; "Mapping Conversational Roles"; 
and "Interactive Writing with Computers: One Solution to the Time Problem." Recent 
puUications and notes from the fiek) are also included. 

Stem, Paula and Richard J. Shavelson. "Reading Teachers* Judgments, Plans, 
and Decision Making," Reading Teacher v37 n3 p280-86 Dec 1983. (EJ 
289 461) 

5>ummari2es research concerning how teachers' judgments, instnictional plan- 
ning, and interactive decision making affect their dassroom actions, particularly in 
reading instruction. Discusses impUcatio ^s for reading teachers. 

"Teacher Characteristics and Teacher Education in Reading and English Lan- 
gu£^e Arts Instruction," abstracts of doctoral dissertations published in Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International v44 nos.7-12 Jan.-June 1984, 14 p. 
(ED 245 2121 

This coD^on of abstracts is part of a continuing series providing information 
on recent doctoral dissertations. The 22 titles deal with a variety of topics, including 
the following: (1) dassrocnn models of the teaching of English; (2) the design. 
devrJopment, and field testing of a technique to measure the effectiveness of adult 
education Instnictors in managing their verbal conununication of intent when estab- 
lishing the instructor/kamer relationship; (3) p^ceptions of the place of college 
reac&ng instruction anKMig faculty members in four-year coO^es; (4) instructional 
effects of text structure^Ased rea(&ng strate^es on the comprehension of sdentiflc 
prose; (5) diagnostic reading test interpretation by reading teachers; (6) the effects of 
inservice reading training on teacher i^tegies and student performance in an 
occupational training program; (7) teacher knowledge of spelling research and in- 
stft^onal methods of spelling ability; (8) teacher attitudes toward learning disabled 
elementary school pupils as related to reading achievement; (9) innovative practices 
of bnguage arts teachers; (10) factors contributing to teachers* decision making 
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pobdes assodated with effective reading Instruction; and (11) principals' knourfedge 
of reading concepts. 

"Tcach^ Characteristics and Teacher Education In Reading and English Lan- 
guage Arts Instmction," abstracts of doctoral dissertations published In Dts- 
sertatton Abstracts JnterrtaUonah v45 nosJ-12 Jan-June 1985, lip. [ED 
259 3151 

This collection of abstracts is part of a continuing soi^ p^viding information 
on recent doctoral <&sseitations. The 16 titles deal with a variety of topics including 
the following: (1) a descriptive survey of the attitudes and perceptions of speech 
communication faculty concerning computers and computer assisted instruction; (2) a 
planned course reading component; (3) practical knowledge of language in teaching; 
(4) an investigation of reading specialists in education; (5) reading teachers* reactions 
to a field test of a computer assisted instruction reading program; (6) secondary 
English methods courses; (7) the relation of the etemmtary school principal to the 
improvement of readif^; (8) the influence of oral language transactions on developing 
literacy; (9) the socialization of beginning dementary school teachers; (10) an analysis 
of secondary teachers* conceptions of reading; (11) the effects of using an instruction 
strategy based on schema theory; (12) the effect of a feedback system on teacher 
performance in writing conferences; (13) teacher feedback and practices during 
guided oral rear!ing; and (14) the attitudes of non*Er>giish faculty toward the teaching 
of wri'ung. 

Teale, William H- and Miriam Martinez. "Teachers Reading to Their Students: 
Different Styles* Different Effects?" paper presented at the annual meeting of 
the Southwest Regional Conference of the International Reading Association 
{14th, San Antonio, TX, January 30-Fcbniary 1, 1986). 18 p. (ED 269 7541 

A suA^ey of 14 leading language arts, children's literature, and reading methods 
books, as welt as professional journal articles and other notable books on reading to 
chiktren, yiekied a total of eight recommendations made by more than half of the 
authors, including the fotbwing: (1) prepare by previewing the book, (2) read u^th 
expression, (3) obsen^e and encourage chlkiren's responses, and (4) aDow time for 
discussion aft^ reading. Howevar, recent observations of kindergarten teachers 
reading to Uietr students st^gert that th^ recommendations do not say enough to 
teachers and teacher educators about the ''how" of stoiybook reading. Observations 
and transcripts of two kindergarten teachers riding ak>ud the same book were 
analyzed in tight of the d^t reccmfunendations for effective stoiybook reading. The 
results (fid not distinguish between the two teachers. A deeper analysis of the teacher 
talkt however, incficated differences as well as similarities between the two readings. 
The amount of taBc by teacher B was greater than that of teacher M overafl, as welt as 
before and (hiring the reading, bit not in the discussion after the reading. Teacher B 
focused much more upon asking Inferential (questions than did teacher M« who 
focused twice on the episode whtoh contained the theme of the story, while teacher 
B*s focus was broader^ giving attention to many aspects of iSe story. While teacher 
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Ms talk corKenirated mainly on the nioral of the stoiy, teacher B can better be 
characterized at focusing an thinking skilb. 

Tracz, Susan M. and Sherrt Gibson- ^'Effects of Efficacy on Academic Achieve- 
mentr paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the CaHfomia Educational 
Research Association (Marina del Rey» CA, November 13-14, 1986), 8 p. 
[ED 281 8531 

Teacher 6ffic2K:y is a critical vmi«^k in teacher and school effectiveness. The 
Teacher Efficacy Scale was used to ass^ teacher efficacy and investi^te its relation- 
ship to teacher i^e of time, studoit time on task» and student achievonent. Class- 
room obsenmtions wore gathered from 14 teachers* grades at two schools. 
Teacher allocation of time, student en^onent, and student achievement were 
measured. Means and standard deviation and correlations among variables for 
teacho* efficacy, teacher academic focus, student ^tgagement rates and acHevement 
were derived. Personal teaching efficacy 0evel of con^ence in personal teaching 
abilities) con^elated positivdy with reading achievement and whole class instniction 
and ne^tively with small group instruction. Teaching efficacy (general exp^Uon of 
student success) correlated dgnificantly with language and niathematics achievement. 
This study supports the contention that a teacher's soise of efficacy is significantly 
related to classroom grouping of students and to student achievemmt outcomes. 

Vocke, David E. and Amos Hahn. "What Does Reading Research Say to Social 
Studies Teachers?- Socta! Education: September 1989, v53 n5 p323-26. 
(EJ 398 3411 

Qtes numerous research studies stating that the textbook r^nains the dominant 
tool in social stiidies, causing a low regard for the subject by many students, locks at 
reading r^earch to provide instn'Ctional procedures that sodal studio teachers can 
employ to enhance students* understanding of the written materials they encounter. 

Watson, Dorothy J. and others. "Two Approaches to Reading: Whole-Language 
and Skills," paper presei^ted at the annual meeting of the International 
Reading Association (29t^., Atlanta, GA, May 6-10, 1984), 42 p. [ED 247 
5461 

A stiKty was conducted to observe and describe two reading instruction proce- 
dures stemming from two different theoretical influmces. Two teachers, one skJls- 
and one whole-language oriented, were selected on the bads of peer and administra* 
tor recommendation, among other quaKfkatiom. Th^ stated instnictional base and 
theoretical orientations w^ meawred ti^ng the Theoretical Orientati<^ to Reading 
Ptofile (TORI^. Data were collected from vkieo tapes and their transcriptions and 
from teacher journals* The re^ts were anaVzed using these questions as guides: On 
what unit of our language and linguistic system cKd the teacher focus the chikiren*s 
attention? What aspects of reacfing were onphasized? Was the reeling material 
contingent on the student, teacher, or material? and. What attitude toward reading 
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spedftc text did ll^ teacher encourage? Findings showed thai in evary category of 
ohservabte data the teachers adherer* closely to thdr theoretical model* and that, In 
diametric opposition to the instiuctlonal positim of the ridlb teacher, the whole-lan- 
guage teacher fooood children's attention m the largest unit of language sidtable for 
the situation* encouraged the children to coratruct nreaning sensible to them and their 
Bves, permitted devi^ons from text in allowing miscues, invoK^ed children in plan- 
ning* utilized library books and other te.;ts* and encouraged children to "think about 
aiKi feel* what they read. 

Webb* Rodman B. and others. ^'The Basic Skills Instructional Sv^tem: A Manual 
for improving the Reading arKi Language Arts Skills of Low Achieving 
Students*** Florida Educational Research and Development Council, Inc. 
Research Bulletin, vl7 n2 Fall 1983* 43 p. [ED 246 020} 

This manual pr^ents a program of instruction* the Basic Skills Instructioruil 
System* whkJi coordiiiates a number of teaching strategies into a single Instructional 
system. Section 1 describes the organizational phase of the system: (1) teacher 
expectation; (2) resistance from low achieving students; (3) avoiding confrontations; 
(4) management of class time; and (5) effective tei^fiing behaviors. In the second 
section* the development phase of Instruction is described. During this ,)hase* new 
concepts or basic skills are introduced to the class. Ways in which materials are 
presented to ensure that all students 2u:hieve a basic understanding of what is 
expected of them are outlined. Section 3 is devoted to a description of the seatwork 
phase of instruction; the aim of this phase is to consobdate learning and > increase 
students' proficiency in a specific* narrow area. Hie fcHirth section provides a 
description of effective practices in planning* assigning* and evaluating homework. In 
the final section* effective technkjues are outlined for reviewing critical materials so 
that students can retain knowledge arKi consobdate learned skilb. 

Weinshankt Annette and others. ^'Learning from Experience to Improve Out- 
comes In Reading: A Case Study*" Research Series No. 149* 1984* 17 p* 
IED249 471] 

A study of the requisite processes for establishing <£2^c^tic validity in reading 
was conducted in a seventh grade remedial reading classroom. The study's objectives 
were to (1) coffecA retiable diagnostic data on each student^s performance in word 
recognitiDn* oral reac&ng* silent reading comprehen^on* and MeiUng comprdiension 
before and after the yearns instruction; (2) document the teacher's instructional 
practices; (3) Bnk oi^conm with in^ruction; and (4) return diagno^ and outcon^ 
information to the teacher. On the basis of this information* the teacher made 
instructk>nai adjustments for the next year's program in the area of word recognition 
and oral reading. The diagnostic results for the fdk>wing j^ar showed improvement 
in student achievement in those areas. The results also Indicated that an unobtrusive 
system for establishing diagnostic validity can be successfully introduced into the 
classroom. 
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Weinshank* Annette B. and others. "Using Student Diagnostic Information to 
Establish an Empirical Data Base in Reading, Research Series, No. 162 
1385, 75 p. [ED 262 373) 

Ef^afging upon the scx>pe aiKl agenda of e»rH«^ research, a study was 

a>nducted to examine (1) teacher r®pons» to receiving diagnostic information about 
some of ttor students, (2) effects on stiKlent achievonent of teiK^wrs receiving both 
diagnc^tic information and diagnostic training, (3) diagnc^c clas^flcations that 
emoged from student perfonnance, and (4) differential tether ^ecfiveness and 
instructional practices. Si4^)ects included 10 experienced ftfth-grade classroom teach- 
ers. A reading diagnostk; hattov* developed for the previouf. studies, was individuatty 
administered as a pretest to 186 of the 192 stud^ts In the teachers* classrooms. An 
experimental group of fh/e teachers, randomly assigned, receive four hours of 
training in diagnostic reBability. Befora a«xl after the training, ail 10 teachers diag* 
nosed one of four randomly assigned simulated cases of reading difficulty at two 
different times. Teadwrs were abo intei^ewed three times. Results showed that 
teachers responded positively to the receipt of specific diagnostic information about 
their students, seeing it as useful for thinidng about and making changes in their 
instructiona} practices. Stud^ts for whom teachers recdved diagnostic Infomtation 
did not show significantly improved achievement over students for u^om no infoima- 
tion was provided. (Appendices include the reading diagnostic battery and the inter- 
view questions.) 

Wendler« David and others. 'Comprehension Instruction of Award Winning 
Teachers, Masters Degree Teadiers and Non-Masters Degree Teachers." 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the National Reading Conference 
(38th, Tucson, AZ, November 29-December 3, 1988). (ED 302 838] 

A study examined time spent on compreher^n instn^on by award winning, 
masters degree, and non*masters degree teachers. Obsen/ations of reading lessons 
were made under two conditions; not-cued and cued to teach "ideal*" comprehension 
instruction lesions. Subjects were 36 public school thlrd% fourth*, fifth*, and sixth- 
grade teachers teaching in 20 dtff^ent schools located in 12 different public school 
districts of a midwestem si^ite. Results were analyzed using a one-between, one- 
within analysis of variance with repeated measures on one factor with respect to 
percoitage of time spent on prereac&ng adivltiest cmiprehension instruction, and all 
comprehei^on activities. Resuibt showed there were no s^nifiotfit differences among 
the award winning, masters degree, and non-masters degree teachers in the percent- 
age of time spent on pre-rea^fing activities or on comprehension instruction. Award 
winning teachers did allocate significantly more tin>e than non-masters di^ee teach- 
ers to noaking assignments and to 0vlng incfivtdual hdp with those assignments. 
When told that comprehension instruction was the purpose of obsen^af/ons, teachers 
did not increase the percentage of time for prerea<fing activities or comprehension 
Instruction. Instead they s^flcantty increased the percentage of tinte spent askir^ 
assessment questions, bstoitng to students' answers, and giving corrective feedback. 
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(Eight tables of data, 2 appendixes of categories and definitions of R^uding Activities 
and Teacher Behaviors, and 38 references are attached.) 

Wi$e» Beth S. and Judy C. Shaver. ''Effectiveness Training for Qementary Teach- 
ers of Reading/ paper presented at the Amiuat Meeting of the American 
Reading Forum (4th. Sarasota, FL, December 8-10, 1983), 12 p. JED 240 
5301 

A study investigated the effect of research-based instructional strategies on the 
reading achievement of students in grades two through Instn^onal process 
variables were assenMed into a manual used to train 24 exp^lmaital teachers. The 
five categories of variables were (1) dasnnooni environment, (2) lesson introduction, 
(3) lesson presentation, (4) questioning, and (5) feedback. The teachers were ran- 
domly ass^ited, stratified by grade level, to observed or unobserved experimental 
groups or to a control group. The experimental treatment was designed to enhance 
teachers* use of reading instructional strate^es associated with reading achievement. 
Pupils were pretested and posttested udth the McGraw-HiO Prescriptive Reading 
Inventoiy. CX)servationaI data gathered on teachers* use of instnictional process 
variables were conrelated with aci^ted pupil reacfing achievement scores to specify 
the strengths of associations between the two. No significant differences were found 
among treatment and control groups, so data were ecamined for differences among 
teachers. Significant positive a>rretation8 for "more effecttve" teachers were found 
betw^n pupils* total reading achievement and the instnictional process variables of 
engaging students in learning and asking direct questions. Significant negative corre- 
btions were found between zdKievemmt and the instructional variables of asking 
rhetorical questions and giving nonacademic comnumds. 
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